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THE FIRST PRIMROSE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 





Do ye yet wear your wintry looks 
Ye dull and leafless trees ? 

Is there no music in the brooks, 
No bali upon the breeze ? 

Yet stay—a primrose meek and pale 
Peeps from yon hedge-row drear, 

Telling the glad aud welcome tale, 
That Spring will soon be here. 


Feebly the redbreast trills its strain ; 
Snow on the ground is spread ; 

Chill frosts the Readion rills restrain, 
Clouds darken o’er my head ; 

Yet thou, fair Primrose, hast a spell 
My sinking heart to cheer ; 

And I can bear stern Winter well 
Since Spring will soon be here. 


Nor from the low and grovelling earth 
Does Hope’s sweet Dower arise, 

It claims a nobler, purer birth, 
Its home is in the skies. 

By frosts assail’d, by tempests driven, 
I need not droop or fear, 

Owning a gracious pledge from Heaven, 
That Spring will soon be here. 


——————— 
SABBATH-BREAKING. 
[From a delightful and discursive paper in the Dublin University Magazine, 
entitled ‘Rambling records of persons and places.”’] 


It was the balmiest, brightest, most beautiful morning in spring. Every 
field, and tree, and hedge, decked in its new-born verdure, rejoiced theeye 
by the variety of soft and tender green, unsoiled by dust, unscorched by 
sun, fresh fromthe Creator's hand. The hazy atmosphere of London, its din 
and turmoil, had been left behind, and under a clear blue sky we were fly- 
ing along the Great Western railroad, at the rate of between thirty and for- 
ty miles an hour, towards Windsor. , i ' 

Railway travelling, and the dreamy luxury of a soft, sunshiny spring morn- 
ing !—how incompatible they sound! The way to enjoy the latter iscertes 
not in a steam-coach; and of all the modes of performing a journey, thet 

‘per rail,’ is the least interesting. ; Fad ; ' 

A lovely scene opens upon you; the exclamation of delight it extorts is 
scarcely uttered, when lo! your person is already a mile or two off, while 
mind and wishes linger lougingly upon the beauty, of which so tantalizinga 
vision was caught. Moralists tell us that happiness does not lie in either of 
two great extremes of life ; and never does this truism seem more true than 
when, as is generally the case in railway travelling, you are either elevated 
high above all surrounding objects, or else sunk beneath the surface of the 
earth, looking gaspingly up at those hopeless sloping banks. 

Then the A mm bustling country towns, the trim road-side inns, the 
poterveuee villages and lovely hamlets, sweet nooks, whose quiet rural 

eauty makes you long to stop and pitch your tent there and live secluded, 
far away from the noise and strife of the great Babel, filling you with all 
manner of Arcadian and impracticable schemes—all these are lost ; and sor- 
ry is the change to the weary monotony of the ‘station’—the over-and-over- 
repeated waitiurooms, porters, policemen, clerks, luggage, passengers, 
hissing engines, and ringing bell. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, however, I question whether a more 
merry party were often assembled, or one better disposed to be pleased 
with each other and with what they were going to see, than were we, bound 
on the aforesaid morning for the ancient abode ofa royal race. Some of us 
had never been at Windsor before, and one had been very near going, and 
narrated a wonderful escape she had once had of making one of a party who 
arranged to visit it ona Sunday. She told how she had been prevailed up- 
on and over-persuaded to accede to the scheme—how all her scruples 
about Sunday pasties were combated and turned into ridicule—how her 
friends, one and all, declared they would net go without her, so that if she 
refused, she would be the means of spoiling and breaking up all their en- 
joyment. At last, and sorely against her conscience, she consented: and 
then came misgivings and remorse! What a night she spent, and how she 
despised herself for her weakness, unable to say no, and yet feeling she was 
going to do wrong, and dreading the coming excursion. “Every disaster and 
accident that ever happened on a railway rose up before her, and none 
seemed too bad as a punishment for what she was going todo. She made 
up her mind that she should never get back to Lente safe; and then morn- 
ing dawned upon her sleepless eyes, and she got up to dress for the pleasure- 
party. How jarring were the high spirits of her friends, and how discord- 
ant was their merry laughter, their talking, and their mirth, and all the 

_ anticipations of a pleasant day! and how reproachfully sounded in 

er ears the sweet church bells, chimiug and ringing on every side their in- 
Vitation to morning prayers. What would she not have given, even now, to 
turn back !—but it was too late ; they were hurrying along on their way to 
the station. 

At the station they arrived, and when they got there—oh relief ' the Wind- 
sor train had just started, and there would be no other till evening ! 

Right happy did she feel while they were retracing their steps to spend a 
quiet Sunday in London; and yet humbled withal, for it was by no alestar 
act of her own she had escaped doing wrong and wounding her con- 
science, 

This little story turned the conversation upon Sunday excursions, and the 
oe different way in which the Sabbath is kept in various countries. Enos 
land, Scotland, and a few of the most Lutheran parts of Germany, bore away 
the palm tor its good observance. I called to mind ascene that had occur- 
red in Ireland connected with the subject we were discussing, and remem- 
bered how struck an English friend, then staying with us there, was with 
what she that morniug witnessed 

It was Sunday, and we were driving to church along the lovely benks of 
pad Lee, i miles from Cork. The day was beautiful, and the whole 
abl —_s? ‘ le river sparkling with sunshine, was dotted over with innumer- 
able boats, filled with gaily-dressed citizens going to svend the day at Cove 
or Passage. = ” . 
PR gh eg 4 vn out with that interest and curiosity which every 
these water artics i "y hot our own. She expressed her surprise at all 
Sabb a. enka = ew won y ing that elsewhere such a mode of spending the 

‘Moet de lnok che aon a a superstitious, if not a religious dread. 
it seems just pose re a * ¢, at youd r little tiny boat, 80 crowded that 

The *J i ¢ ae 4 would not be in that for the world! 

, + he road just the napproached so near the brink of the cliff, that we could 
P'Ainly see down into th 
80 heavily was it lac 








i : — boat, whose edge almost touched the water, | was right; 
den; while the noisy voices of those on board rose to us | in one of them. | have led to their adoption, it will be necessary to make some further obser- 
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mingled with the strains of a couple of musicians, whom they had brought 
with them to enliven the excursion. 

A turn in the road led us farther from the bank, and the view of the river 
was forafew moments intercepted by trees and houses. Our friend still 
continued to talk of the crazy-looking little skiff, and the danger of its 
thoughtless cargo. 

‘I tremble for them,’ she said. ‘I never yet, in my experience, knew of 
a party of pleasure on a Sunday, that some mischance did not befall; there 
seems always a curse upon Sabbath-breakers. 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when we came again in sight of the 
river, and an exclamation of horror from those outside the carriage caused 
us to look eagerly out of the window. ‘There lay the little boat capsized on 
the water, its unfortunate passengers struggling with the waves, some cling- 
ing to the slippery sides of the Sith others endeavouring to swim to shore, 
and all oad wildly for help. ; 

Our gentlemen lost not a moment in alighting from the carriage, and 
scrambling down the cliff, to the aid of the sufferers. Some fishermen, who 
had been lying stretched on their nets, half asleep in the sunshine, came 
running to the spot, and a boat that happened to be not far off, made towards 
the overturned skiff in all haste — From our elevated position on the cliff, 
we could see all that passed, and watched the scene in anxious suspense. In 
the part of the river where the accident occurred, the channel most provi- 
dentially ran close to the shore, so that the task of rescuing the sufferers, 
was more easily accomplished. The women were first dragged out of the 
water, and at fast the remainder of the half-drowned party were brought 
safely toland. While each was seeking out his relatives and companions 
among the dripping crew, and gathering up his scattered habiliments, a fish 
erman spied a hat tloating on the water, near the overturned boat. 

‘ Maybe this belongs to some of ye,’ he said, and taking an oar, he en- 
deavoured to draw the hat towards him. Jt did not yield immediately to 
the touch of the oar: there was evidently aslight resistance. 

‘ There’s a head under it!’ exclaimed a dozen voices, and in a moment 
the old fisherman stripped off his jacket, aad plunged into the water. 

The body had sunk as soon as the hat was displaced, and it was not for a 
long time, and without a great deal of diving nd groping about, that the old 
man at length succeeded in bringing it up by the hair of the head. 

A shout froin the breathless spectators greeted the success of the fisher- 
man’s exertions. Their exultation, however, wassoon hushed by the sight 
of the inanimate form of a tine youxg man of about five-and twenty, stretch- 
ed upon the beach. He was apparently quite dead. 

The body was carried to the nearest house, and a messenger despatched 
to Cork for his friends Meantime, restoratives were applied, and every 
means used to produce re-animation, but without effect. No signs of lite 
had appeared oe the wretched parents arrived, and their agony and des- 
pair, as they hung over the motionless form of their child, were described 
as truly heart-rending. 

But it pleased God to spare them the misery of seeing the young mau 
cutoff suddenly, at a moment when he was so ill prepared for eternity. 
Animation at length returned, but his ultimate recovery was slow, and for 
atime doubtful A lingering fever and ague were the consequence of his 
long immersion in the water ; and during his protracted illness, the safferer 
alle, doubtless, many resolutions against ever again being tempted to join 
in parties of pleasure on a Sunday. 

THE PAMPERED LADY. 

When we went to the station in the evening, we found a large collection 
of persons assembled, waiting for the train, It did not come up for some 
time, so that there was ample opportunity to observe the various groups.— 
Among them we recognised some of the parties we had seen in the morn- 
ing atthe castle. There were the bridegroom and bride surrounded by 
their friends, enjoying perfect ‘ solitude in a crowd,’ as before; ‘ the world 
forgetting,’ but by no means ‘ by the world forgot’—to judge from sundry 
sly glances, of pe. Pen they were the unconscious objects. A large sprink- 
ling of Etonians, distinguished by their soigné costume aud aristocratic ap- 
pearance, were standing about; come there, not as passengers, but look- 
ers-Ol. 

We remarked a group standing a little apart from the rest, consisting of 
two ladies and a gentleman, a footman and Jady’s maid. One of the ladies 
was wife to the gentleman: she looked exceedingly cross, and was evident- 
ly the great engrossing object of care to the whole party. I never saw so 
complete a specimen of a pampered, spoiled, self-indulgent persoa, de- 
voted to her own comforts, and exacting unceasing attentions from the little 
circle around her. Her husband, a fine-looking man, carried a beautifully 
embroidered satin pillow and two or three shawls; he looked rather wor- 
ried at the part he was required to play, and doubtless freed himself from it 
at the first opportunity, so that I ail not pity him so much; but I did from 
the bottom of my heart the poor, harassed, anxious, worn-out friend or sis- 
ter, who seemed the constant companion, or rather victim, of the selfish in- 
valid. There was an abiding expression of sympathy and watchfulness on 
her thin anxious face, and she looked far more suffering, and in need of com- 
fort and care, than the person on whom she was lavishing so much of both. 
It would be endless to enumerate the air cushions, pillows, smelling-bottles, 
feet-warmers, shawls, wrappings, aud all manner of luxurious ‘ means and 
appliances,’ with which the interesting friend, as well as the maid and foot- 
man, were weighed down. And the object of all this fuss really did not 
look out of health. Her features were sharp and face pale, but the fretful 
discontent and peevishness that every movement betrayed, fully accounted 
for this. She seemed as thankless, too, as she was exacting; it quite pro- 
voked me to see the way in which she received the attentions of her hus- 
band and her unselfish friend. 

Nothing could present astronger contrast to this party than did the ap- 
— of a solitary old gentleman who came and took his seat upon a 
veuch close beside us. He was bent nearly double, and walked with great 
difficulty, supporting himself ona stick. ‘Though so feeble and helpless 
from age, there was no daughter or grand-child, or servant to aid his totter- 
ing steps, and minister to his infirmities; and there he sat, looking cheerful 
and contented, with a benevolent and placid expression in his wrinkled face 
that reminded me of the portrait of Pius VII. we liad just seen in the palace. 
A boy came up with newspapers, and the old gentleman bought one. He 
opened it, and laying it across his knees, proceeded, with trembling hands, 
to take out his spectacles. While he was lifting them to his face, the news- 
paper os | and came fluttering to the ground, a few paces from the bench 
I steppec forward to pick it up in time to save the old man the painful ef- 
fort of raising his stiffened frame and stooping for it himself. He was as 
much obliged for this little cominon-place attention—which any one at his 
age night expect as a matter of course from a young person standing by— 
as i it had been some great service. What a contrast between the kind 
smile with which he turned to thank me—the touchiug expression of his 
grateful patient face, as he sat there encompassed with infirmities—what a 
coutrast between them and the peevish discontent of the exacting fine 
lady : 

\ group of pretty children, of various ages, all very like each other, and 


all in very high spirits, were there under the care of a very anxious-looking 

eoverness and buxom little nursery-maid. Two young men were walking 
up and down before the waiting-room; we did not sce their faces at first ; | 
but the unmistakable gait and air, and the peculiar tone which monustas hes | 
give the voice, made us pronounce them to be cavalry officers. The guess 


and when tl ey turned round, an acquaintance was rec nised | 





But now a column of smoke appeared on the horizon, and in another mo- 
ment the panting engine was in sight. Our idle speculations on our ueigh- 
bours were cut short; all was h and confusion. The governess and 
nursery-maid had something to do to keep their lively charge out of harm’s 
way, and get them safe into their places. The dragoons threw away their 
cigars. A stout porter helped the old gentleman into his seat, and in the 
same carriage I saw the young bride tenderly bestowed in her’s by her 
husband, Be took his place opposite, looking very happy. We did notsee 
the hypochondriae lady again, but in going to our carriage I caught a glimpse 
of her handsome husband, and the sister or companion, whichever she was. 
They were busily engaged with the embroidered pillow, cushions, and 
clocke-—(heww I coveted one of the former for my feeble old friend! )—and 
I pictured to myself the zeal and care with which they were arranging all 
these comforts about their owner. The self-forgettiug companion, who ap- 
parently could not find room with the lady and gentleman, was so occupied 
with these attentions, that she was near being left behind. The train was. 
almost on the point of starting, when we saw her hurried past us by some 
of the railway people, looking very pale and flurried. She was pushed in- 
to her seat, and the door slapped. The bell rang, the engine shrieked, 
and in another moment we were on our rapid way to Londou, with Wind- 
sor Castle far behind. 

——@-—— 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 


BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
Resumed from our paper of Mareh 22d, 


ARTILLERY. 

The third arm indispensable to war is artillery. Of paramount impor- 
tance, its efficiency depends on organization and on the principles on 
which it is based. I shall, therefore, first explain the nature and com 
sition of the matériel, and afterwards the readiest mode of its scientific 
application. 

The more simple composition of the matériel, the better. If it were 
possible to introduce one uniform calibre, and one uniform system of trans- 
port, we should approach perfection. But this is impracticable. So vari- 
ous are the effects which artillery produces, and so well are they under- 
stood, that it is necessary that the intensity of its action should be in abso- 
lute ratio to the elements of resistance; that the number and calibres of 
the guns should be strictly limited to what is requisite for the attainment of 
the object in view; for if the same result can ms produced by two differ- 
ent calibres, there is then one too many ; the efficiency of the arm is con- 
sequently impaired from the complication produced by the difference of 
aminunition, &¢., &c. 

Ordnance should be divided into three sections—into siege, field, and 
mountain artillery; and in spite of the differences in the weight and di- 
mensious of the guns dised for operations so different in character, the same 
calibre should be adopted in each, in order that the same ammunition may 
serve for all. 

In the attack and defence of fortified places a great range of fire is requi- 
site to dismount the enemy’s batteries and annoy the garrison. For this 
service experience has demonstrated that 12-pounders are the best. 

In siege operations, moreover. to effect a lodgment in the place, the 
walls must be first breached ; artillery then performs the part of the balista 
of the ancients, but its effects are much more powerful and expeditious.— 
To produce this result 24-pounders are employed ; 16-pounders, formerly in 
use, more than fulfilled the first of these two conditions, but they were in- 
adequate to the second. 

In the operations of the field, artillery should constantly follow the troops 
in all their movements, in order to act ra vidly on a determined point, and 
vem | the enemy. The materiel should be therefore light, easy of trans- 
port, flexible in its movements, and capable of surmounting every natural 
obstacle ; the 6-pounder, used in all the armies of Europe, and which I 
adopted when at the head of the French artillery, and with which all the 
wars of the Empire were carried on, appeared to me to suffice for that pur- 
pose: 8-pounders have since been again introduced; its superior calibre, 
without doubt, imparts to it a great advantage, but it has the inconvenience 
of increasing by at least one-third the weight of the ammunition, and re- 
quires, therefore, additonal means of transport, which but too often fails 
in wars. 

In the field there is another object to be attained—to produce great re- 
sults by means of powerful reserves—to silence the fire of the enemy’s 
field-works—to breach them—to arm those we may coustruct—and to pro- 
tect the passage of rivers: for this, light 12-pounders will be bevel ll pig 
Lastly, in the train of an army there should be one or two batteries of short 
24-pounders, to be fired with a reduced charge, say one-third less than the 
weight of the shot, which in a thousand ways may render on the day of bat- 
tle immense services. By this classification it will be seen that in the appli- 
cation of the principle of calibre, they should be in ratio to the result re- 
quired, and that they may all be reduced to three by varying the size and 

weight of the guns. 

But this is not all; hollow shot and shells are also employed, and it was 
requisite in consequence to assimilate as much as possible their calibres to 
those of cannon, in which no difficulty was found: 5-inch shells which 
have the same diameter as 24-pound shot, are everywhere adopted, and 
present the advantage of being fired indiscriminately from a howitzer or a 
gun. In siege operations shells of larger dimensions are employed ; by 
jpdiciously giving them adiameter of eight inches, they may be fired from 

8-inch mortars, of which so great a use is made in the attack and defence of 
fortresses. 

Mortars of a large calibre are now to be considered; here tae effect is iu 
ratio to the cause. The only argument that can be urged against their em- 
ployment is the expense and difficulty of transport. Mortars destined to 

receive a large charge, cast in a shell framed to support them, and to which 
my name was formerly given, as well as those st fod ‘a la Willaumtrois,” 
are adapted for the defence of coasts, on account of their great weight, their 
yentionier object, and their great range, which is not necessary in siege 
operatioes. I shall presently refer to artillery of a new invention, in which 

the principle of uniformity of calibre has been rigidly observed in arms jo 
pre a ee different results, 

There calibres, therefore, of which I have spoken, are the only ones that 
are required in the operations of a siege or the field. 

There remains now for our consideration the artillery best adapted for 
mountain warfare. Without treating the subject in detail, I shall merely 

remark that it should be composed of pieces sufficiently light to be trans- 

ported on the backs of mules or camels. The trouble occasioned by heavi- 

er pieces, which are transported on trucks, is far greater than the advanta- 

ges which may be derived from them; but above all Congreve rockets are 

adapted for this species of warfare. Farther on I shall dwell in detail on 

this new invention. 





There exists still an arm from which great results may be obtained; I 
allude to the wall pieces. recently invented, which are loaded at the breech, 
and project a bullet, weighing several ounces, to a distance equal to the 
range of guns of a small calibre. 

Ten or tweive of these wall pieces, served to every regiment, are trans- 
ported with their ammunition, and, under circumstances, are of the great- 


| est use. 


After speaking of the different calibres of guns, and of the reasons which 
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vations on their dimensions and weight; nor is this arbitrary ; on the con- 
pay it is the result of positive causes, and exercises the greatest influence 
on their efficiency. 

"There is an a relation between the length of a gun and its charge. 
Circumstances have rendered it necessary to deviate from the precise limit 
which experience had traced ; but the _hearest 0ssible approximation 
has been made toit. The gas or fluid which is produced by the ignition of 
the powder propels the shot, and acts as a spring; so long as the action of 
this fluid continues upon the shot, it increases the propelling force which 
projects it, and therefore its range This action is the result of ignition or 
inflammation, and if not completed before the shot is projected from the 
gun, there isa diminution vf range ; if, on the contrary, itis too rapidly burat 
out before the shot has received all its impulse, there is likewise a diminu- 
tion of range; but in the latter case it is occasioned by the friction of the 
shot against the sides of the piece. The quantity of powder should be 
therefore so graduated, that its ex vansive force should accompany the shot 
from its chamber to the mouth of the gun. The charge, therefore, must be 
proportioned to the length of the gun. — 4 ome 

In France auniform charge of one-third the weight of the projectile has 
beeu adopted ; and a series of experiments have been made to determine 
the lengths which give the greatest ranges. For this purpose gus of 
thirty-five calibres were cast. 

Afer the most accurate determination of the range, a portion of the gun, 
equal to one calibre, was sawed off at random; the range was found to in- 
crease. The experiment was repeated, the result was the same, aud con- 
tinued to increase down to twenty-seven calibres; after which the range 
was found to diminish, It has therefore been concluded that a gun of twen- 
ty-seven calibres, with a charge of one-third, gives the maximum of range. 
But with this length guns are with difliculty handled; as a medium, there- 
fore, for battering guns, twenty-two calibres, and for field artillery the 
length hes been reduced to eighteen. Foreign powers have fixed the 
length of the latter at fourteen. ; 

I shall not here allude to howitzers, which are intended for ricochet firing, 
and which have other objects to fulfil. ; 

I shall make now a very simple observation, but which, nevertheless, will 
cause some surprise. Powder should ignite rapidly, but not instantaneous- 
ly, otherwise it will burst or destroy the gun. It should be successive in 
its action. A particular circumstance imparted to me a kne wledge of this 
phenomenon. 

General Rutti, an officer of distinguished ability, who was at the head of 
the Government powder manufactories, had succeeded in making gunpow- 
der ofan extraordinary strength, and he, in consequence, imagined that he 
had attained a most important result. Five hundred thousand pounds of 
this powder was accordingly manufactured, and husbanded for tLe contin- 
gency of awar. Fortunately some administrative cause defeated this inten- 
tion, and in 1828 it was issued for the practice of the Artillery of the Guard. 
In two schools all the guns either split or were otherwise rendered unser- 
viceable. The fact ascertained, 1 sought for the cause, and found it in the 
reason which I have given,-—which, moreover, confirms the truth of the old 
proverb, ‘ Let well enough alone.’ j : 

With respect to the weight of guns, in relation to their external diameter, 
this may be, without inconvenience, considerably diminished. _ But, on the 
other hand, the gun-carriage suffers considerably, and is easily damaged by 
the force of the recoil acting on too light amass. Aftera certain limit, a 
pound of metal taken from the gun ought to be added to the weight of the 
carriage. This will be understood by an example familiar to all. A jug- 
gler will place upon his breast a stone of great weight, and resist with im- 
unity the blow of a sledge-hammer upon it. Whereas, if the stone were 
— he would be killed on the spot. 

In 1802 aad 1803, whenI was occupied in establishing a new system of 
artillery, and which was adopted during the whole term of the Empire, 
the result ef the experiments which 1 caused to be made on the rela- 
tive weight of metal requisite at once for mobility and solidity, were in the 
ratio of 120 lbs. of metal to every pound of shot, including the charge, one- 
third of its weight. 

The English attach great merit to the lightness of their horse-artillery 
guns, or, at least, they did so thirty years ago, and only gave ninety pounds 
of metal to one pound of shot. But then they reduced the charge to one- 
fourth. 

Now one word on the materiel—the gun carriages,—wbich are indispens- 
able elements of artillery. Constant employment either damages or de- 
stroys them, and requires the substitution of new ones. Hence tlic immense 
advantage of one uniform system of construction. M. de Gribauval, Chief 
Inspector-General of Artillery. the founder of the first regular system, had 
the glory of establishing this uniformity. Thus the wrecks of a gun-car- 
riage constructed at Auxonne, or at Toulouse, might serve to repair a simi 
lar one constructed at Strasburg. But submitted to the influence of the of- 
ficers of the wagon-train, their pedantry superinduced the most absurd di- 
visions and subdivisions in the system of construction, and finally produced 
aconfusion equal to that which had so recently been overcome. To give 
av idea of it I shall quote but one example which has remained fixed in my 
memory. IfI pollen right, there were twenty-two different kinds of 
wheels in theit system. In that which I adopted in 1803, they were re 
duced to ten. At the present day there are only four or five, and I think, 
in consequence, that an paaedcedonted perfection has been attained. In 
the very first war, fifly guns, well commanded, will produce greater re- 
sults than one hundred formerly did. But in this eulogium on our new ar 
tillery I must enter my protest against the 8-pounders, which have again 
been adopted, and the over-weight of the field-pieces, which has been fixed 
at one hundred and fifty times that of their shot. 

But the best materiel in the world, if in inexperienced hands, will pro 
duce but a mediocre result. Notwithstanding the high degree of instruc- 
tion for which the French Artillery has always been remarkable, it was in 
many points long extremely ineflicient, However, these have been suc- 
cessively remedied, and at the present day the highest efficiency appears to 
have been attained. 

As the battalion iw infantry, and the squadron in cavalry, in artillery the 
battery is the ‘cadre’ of organization. It is communal of six or eight 
pieces, which always march together, accompanied by their caissons, 
and placed under one command. The corps, should, therefore be ho- 
mogeneous in composition, auimated by the same spirit, and constantly 
united, 

There are thus three distinct elements. ‘The materiel or arm, those who 
serve, and those who conduct it. If these elements want harmony the ar- 
tillery is inefficient. Its first merit, therefore, after the bravery of the bom- 
bardiers, and the accuracy of its fire, is flexibility of movement. Hence the 
importance of the drivers. 

Formerly all was divided: the guns remained in arsenal or in park 
until the moment of action ; the horses were the property of acontractor, 
and the drivers his servants, without consideration or the chance of advance- 
ment, and styled ‘artillery wagoners.’ With this monstrous organization 
we pe iat made all the campaigns of the Republic. 

Under the Cousulate, and during the Empire, this branch of the service 
was greatly ameliorated. The department of the Field Train was formed, 
and a prospect of advancement held out to the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers comprising it. For the term ‘wagoner’ was substitut- 
ed that of Soldier of the Field Train. My influence was direct on this 
new organization, which in a great measure I accomplished. I took care, 
however, that there should be no clashing of grades for the command, by 
giving to the officers of the Field Train a rank inferior to the corresponding 
one in the Artillery. 

By these means no possible misunderstanding on this point could possibly 
occur between the officers in command of batteries and those charged with 
the duty of conductiug them; which was, in fact, indispensable—as the lat- 
ter, destitute of the adequate instruction, could never aspire to the com- 

mand of a battery, and from this cause alone were necessarily placed in a 
subordinate capacity. This organization lasted during the whole term of 
the enape. Towards the latter period of the Restoration, the Council of 
War, o which I was one of the Vice Presidents, under the Presidency of 
the Duke d’ Angouleme, divided the whole Artillery Corps into batteries — 
Their materiel, guns, and horses, were conducted by Bombardiers of the 
Second Class, trained to the mancuvre and service of the artillery, 
who were styled ‘ Bombardier drivers.’ This organization was perfee- 
tion itself. * 

Within the last few years two new kinds ofuartillery have been created, 
the results of which, in the first war, will be prodigious—provided they 
are skilfully brought into acti mn. These are Congreve rockets for the 
operations of the field, and Paixhan guns for the defence of coasts and 
fortified places. ] am firmly convinced that by means of the latter a 
greater equilibrium will be established in the attack and defence of for- 
tresses than has hitherto existed. The organization of armies will, 
sequence, undergo great modifications 
treated at length. 

In war, artillery has daily been acquiring more importanc 
account of its great augmentation, but als from its increased facility of 
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artillery is not subject to the same causes of diminution as infantry and 
cavalry ; while its personnel, from its numerical inferiority, can be always 
kept at its full complement. , 

But Congreve rockets, which have been so successfully improved, and 
which are now directed with much accuracy, form at the present day an 
artillerythat, bythe development of which itis susceptible, may become the 
first arm. a” ™ 

In facet when an arm is composed of projectiles requiring the auxiliary 
aid of no machine to project them, and showing no frout to the fire of the ene- 
iny’s artillery—when by the most simple dispositions such a momentary de- 
velopment can be given to their fire, that the entire front of a regiment is 
deluged with a showerof ballsequal to the fire of a battery of 100 guns—then 
so powerful will be found these means of destruction, that it will be impos- 
sible to guard against them by a continued adherence to the existing princi- 
plesof war. . : a 

The following is, in my opinion, the manner in which aes rockets 
should beemployed In every regiment 500 or 600 men should be drilled to 
the service of this new arm. One or two light wagons would suffice to trans- 
port 100 tubes or rests, such as the Austrians have adopted, each of which 
served by three or four men would at command deploy a line of fire which 
the imagination can scarcely conceive. 

To such a fire would it be possible to oppose troops en masse, or even de- 
ployed in several parallel lines? Most assuredly not! ‘ 

But the gain of a battle consists in obliging the enemy to retire ; for that 
purpose he must be attacked, the intervening space between the armies 
must be traversed—and to accomplish this with the least possible loss, the 
arm which possesses the greatest rapidity of action ought in preference to 
be employed. ‘This duty therefore must devolve on cavalry, but it must be 
trained to a new system of manceuvres, to enable it to face the enemy’s fire 
with the fewest chances of destruction. It should therefore be thrown for- 
ward in skirmishing order, but prepared to rapidly concentrate and charge 
at a moment’s notice. The part which infantry enacts is here reverted, it 
becomes but the auxiliary of the rockets, or rather the latter become its 
arm par excellence, while the firelocks dwindle down to mere accessories 
for the purpose of repelling an attack. . 7 

Under this new system the instruction of infantry will be entirely differ- 
ent, and must be divided into two parts—the first, told off for the service of 
the rockets; the second, to support or act as a rallying-point to the former 
when in immediate contact with the enemy. ‘The proportion of arms as it 
now exists will undergo a change. More cavalry and less infantry will be 
required ; the former drilled in a special manner. There will also be re- 
quired, if I may be permitted to use the expression, an infantry-artillery 
for the rocket service, destined for the occupation of intrenched posts, the 
defence of fortresses, and the operations of mountain warfare. ' 

But these projectiles acquire a vast importance, under a thousand circum- 
stances where guns are perfectly useless. In the mountains it is with the 
greatest difficulty that a small uumber of light guns, which produce but in- 
considerable effect, can be transported. But the rocket combines extended 
range with multiplied fire. It may be established everywhere, on the 
crests of the highest peaks or on the lower plateaux of mountains. In the 
plains it converts every house into a fortress, and the roof of a village church 
isrendered at will the platform of a formidable battery. In one word, this 
invention, such as it now exists, and susceptible as it still is of further elab- 
oration, adapts itself to every variety of circumstances, to every possible 
combination, and mustexercise an immense influence on the destinies of 
armies. 

If, however, Congreve reckets are served by a special corps, if they are 
considered purely in the light of artillery, they will be so circumscribed in 
number that their effect would be incousiderable. It is by giving to them an 
immense development that their extraordinary powers can alone he brought 
into their fullest operation, and for that purpose they must be made the gen- 
eral arm of an army. 

Man reflects but little on the nature of things. He is governed by the 
opinions and decisions of others, moves in a vicious circle of monotonous 
uniformity, without ever exercising his intelligence on the work of alteration 
or improvement. Thus it will be Yong before the power of Congreve rock- 
ets will be felt and appreciated. But if on the outbreak of the first war a 
General of distinguished ability views the question in all its bearings—em- 
braces all the consequences that may be derived from it—if he prepares in 
silence his means to deploy them on the first field of battle, his success will 
be such that, until the enemy shall employ the same, he will prove irresis- 
tible. Atthe moment of making this grand experiment, the genius of the 
General-in-chief will exercise a great ascesdancy on the fate of the war. 

But although the calculations of reason and foresight all appear to justify 

the results I have foretold, still experience alone can incontestably establish 
the merit of this new invention. There are so many vuforeseen events 
which modify the most prudential foresight, the most seductive prospects, 
that a man of sense ae prudence will not be thoroughly convinced until 
facts have in the most absolute manner realised his hopes. Nevertheless, I 
must repeat that the probability is so strong, and presents itself in so con- 
clusive a shape, that a skilful General ought, on the outbreak of the first 
war, to prepare for the employment of this new weapon in the way I have 
explained, fade and astonish his adversary by its effects. 1f he alone 
uses it, in all probability he will remain master of the field. Ifon the other 
the enemy should have displayed equal prudence and foresight, he will es- 
cape the certainty of becoming his victim. But this vigilance and fore- 
thought ought beforehand to embrace not only the immediate employment 
of this new means, but also all the consequences that may result from it, re- 
latively to the other arms, to their proportions, their manceuvres, and their 
employments. 
It is evident that after the first successful application of the Congreve 
rocket in a campaign, it will be adopted in all the armies of Europe. An 
equilibriam will be then established, all exclusive advantage set aside.— 
But the art of war will undergo a singular modification, the moral effects 
of battles will be greater, their action more decided, and the effusion of 
blood will be consequen.ly less. For in war it is not the number of men 
who are killed, but the number who are terrified, which is the guarantee of 
victory. 

I therefore again repeat that Congreve rockets will produce a revolution 
in the art of war. They will redound to the glory and profits of the Gener- 
al who will the first comprehend their importance and skilfully avail him- 
self of all the advantages to be derived from them. 

We now come to the artillery 4 la Paixhans. 

Heavy artillery, in order to fulfil all the conditions of its institution, should 
possess great extension of range, and its projectiles a great moving power. 
To obtain the latter, the one of two things isrequired. Great initial velocity 
with a comparatively small mass. Or a large mass with a reduced velocity, 
for the moving power of its body may be expressed by its mass multiplied 
by its velocity. 

Until now small masses with great initial velocity have been preferred, 
owing to the great difficulty experienced in the transport of projectiles.— 
But it in siege operations, in which ee must be effected within a given 
space of time, this system was the most easible; it was on the other “hand 
injudicious under circumstances when time was no object, and the transport 
of ammunition, whatever their weight, presented no difficulty. In one word 
for the defence of fortified places—for the armament of batteries or a maritime 
coast—and for the service of the navy, this artillery possesses immense ad- 
vantages, the nature of which I shall succinctly analyse. 

Ist, The atmospheric resistance of the trajectory course of bodies in the 
air, being in ratio to the square of the velocity, it is much less with these 
heavy projectiles and consequently their range and accuracy of direction is 
much greater. Thus supposing an initial velocity of 1200 feet in a second, 
for an ordinary shot, and only 400 for one 4 la Paixhans, the atmospheric re- 
sistance will be as 9 to 1. 

2nd, The moving power of a 24-lb. shot with a velocity of 1200 feet in 
asecond may be expressed by 28,800, while that of a shot projected from 
a 12-inch gun 4 la Paixhans, that is to say, a 140-lb. shot moving with a 
velocity of 400 feet in a second, may be expressed by 36,000, nearly the 
double. 

3rd, The destructive action of projectiles being in ratio to the square 
of their diameters, in the two instances, I have cited, the results will be 
as 4 tol. 

4thly, Now a36-lb. shot either traverses the epaulements of aland battery, 
or the sides of a ship, or it lodges in one orthe other. But wherever it may 
be lodged it occasions no great damage : and should it even perforate the 
side ofa ship, the aperture which it makes is easily plugged. But a shot 
from a Paixhans eun does much more execution; first, from its greater di- 
ameter and its reduced velocity it demolishes a greater extent of surface. and 
afterwards by bursting, makes an immense breach. If it strikes a battery 
it almost pulverises it. Ifa vessel, there is no possible means of saving her 

from sinking. 

By such means, the defence of a fortified place would be almost raised to 
ap ir with the attack. Again, the employn ent of this arm will suppress the 
use of fleets, constituted as they now are, particularly three-deckers. In fact. 
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rom the day, therefore, that steamers, or even small sailing vessels, were 
armed with one or two guns, one single shot from which is sufficient to de- 
stroy the largest orem that moment it became absurd to construct line 


of battle ships, which not only cost 1,500,000 francs, but which have become 
useless. Ten small vessels armed each with two heavy guns, by surround- 
ing a line of battle ship, will soon give a good account f The Paix- 
hans guns will therefore ultimately render useless navies, constituted as they 
are at present. 

During the Restoration, Lieut.-Colonel Paixhans, an officer of great dis- 
tinction, first conceived the idea of proposing this artillery. Louis XVILI. 
named a commission of General and Flag officers, of which he appoint- 
ed me the President, to examine this system. I was so struck with its 
novelty, and the justness of its conception, that I became its most decided 
partisan. 

Experiments were, however, necessary to determine the range, the ac- 
curacy, and the facility of manceuvring this new arm. ‘Those which were 
made at Brest, not only perfectly succeeded, but surpassed the most sanguine 
hopes of the projector. From that moment great changes were made in 
the artillery, and which must produce immense modifications in maritime 
warfare, (by rendering very large ships perfectly superfluous) in the defence 
of coasts, which will become much more easy, and lastly, in that of fortified 
places, which will be readered more protracted. But the adoption of this 
hew arin must not dispense with the use of hollow shot in 36 and 24-pound- 
ers, since if their effects are not so powerful, they are always formidable to 
the enemy, aud contribute to the defence. 

{ The next Chapter willbe on Fortification. | 
Secale ees: 
EARL OF ROSSE’S TELESCOPE—POSSIBLE 
DISCOVERIES. 

The public has been favoured with many descriptions of Lord Rosse’s 
magnificent telescope, and the successful arrangements by which he has 
been enabled to bring to perfection this splendid triumph of science and art; 
but it does not appear that any detail, however superficial, or prognostic, 
however fanciful, has yet touched upon the discoveries it may possibly ef- 
fect, or the advances in human knowledge which may be expected, or at 
least desired, from its extraordinary powers. It may not be amiss to en- 
deavour, in some degree, to supply thie deficiency ; and though the attempt 
may, in its execution, be stigmatized as fanciful and superficial, still it may 
act asa stimulus to others; and in the meanwhile gratify those who, sat- 
isfied with popular views, may take an interest in this deeply important 
subject. 

1. In the first place, it may be expected, with certainty, that, in penetra- 
ting into still remoter regions of space, it will add considerably to the two 
thousand five hundred nebulw, numbered by Sir William Herschel in our 
hemisphere ;* and that it will resolve into stars many of those which still 
remain luminous clouds in the most powerful telescopes of both the Her- 
schels. In this well-informed age, it is well-nigh supertluous to observe that 
every nebula is, as it were, another universe, equal, or at least similar, to 
that which we behold in a starry night, when myriads of luminaries con- 
dense their light in the milky-way, or separately shed their rays upon us as 
they are nearer toour eyes. Yet all these splendours, so magnificent to us, 
would appear but a nebula to aspectator in one of those distaut clusters of 
stars. Every nebula, therefore, which Lord Rosse’s telescope adds to those 
already known, brings to light another universe, command of millions of 
stars; every star a sun, attended by asystem of planets, satellites, and com- 
ets, and contributing to the happiuess of an infinitude of beings, capable of 
elevating their thoughts and feelings to the stupendous Creator of such a 
creation 

II. Inthe second place, this powerful instrument may afford a clearer in- 
sight into the nature of that filmy luminous substance in the girdle of An- 
dromeda, and other parts of the heavens which no telescopic power has yet 
sufficed to resolve into stars, and which some astronomers suppose to be the 
rudiments of future solar systems—universes in the progress of arrange- 
ment.t Yetit must be admitted that a more intimate knowledge of this sub- 
stance, although possible, is still scarcely to be expected. 

It may, however, be found that this substance, apparently amass of ne- 
bulous light, may be composed of myriads of ob meteoric bodies, ata 
considerable distance trom each other, but condensed more or less to the 
eye, according to their relative remoteness from the earth; and that one of 
these nebulosities not only approaches, but actually crosses, the Ecliptic, 
and traverses a portion of the space within the orbit of the earth; that the 
star-showers, as they are called, and which exhibit sixty or eighty of these 
star-like meteors ina single hour—four or five hundred in a single night— 
are occasioned by the passage of the earth through this nebulosity thus 
crossing its orbit; and although these meteors may be comparatively ina 
state of rest, the rapid motion of our globe passing through the mass would 
give them the apparent velocity of shooting-stars. Such bodies occasional- 
y come in contact with the earth; and several of them, composed of iron, 
nickel, and other solid substances, have from time to time been found, and 
exercised the ingenuity of philosophers in devising whether they were ejec- 
ted from some lunar volcano, have travelled at random through free space, 
or rolled in regular orbits round the sun, the earth, or the moon. Sir John 
Herschel, from the phenomena observed by him on the 10th of August, 1839, 
and the 9th of August, 1840, inferred that a zone or zones of these bodies 
turn round the sun, and are cut by the earth in its annual revolution.t This 
inference nearly coincides with the above hypothesis; but he does not 
touch the question whether this mass of meteoric bodies is or is not a nebu- 
losity similar to that in the girdle of Andromeda. 

This latter conjecture is, er more near the truth than any of them. 
It, however, without being singular in this oo, a involves two startling 
objections—viz. How does it happen that these bodies remain, like the stars, 
in a permanent state of luminous combustion, in free and empty space ?— 
and why are they not, one and all, absorbed in the attraction of the earth as 
it traverses their columns? If they are ponderous, opaque bodies, and 
merely illuminated while traversing our atmosphere, they cannot compose 
the substance cf a permanent luminous nebulosity. Can the meteoric 
stones which have fallen on the earth at various times—one on the 7th No- 
vember, 1492, another on the 27th November, 1627, a third in September, 
1753, ete. ete.—and those others which have se frequently been observed 
during earthquakes and volcanic eruptions§—be one kind of shooting-stars ? 
—and that the multitude of meteoric bodies, seen periodically from the 9th 
to the 12th of August, and on correlative days, if such shall be decidedly 
ascertained, are another kind? and will Lord Rosse’s telescope possess the 
power of distinguishing between them? 

III. In the third place, and of far more importance, we may hope, be- 
cause there are rational grounds for hoping, that Lord Rosse will be able to 
discover the planets revolving round Sirias, Arcturus, Aldebaran, and other 
stars most near our solarsystem. Professor Nichol, in his eloquent work on 
the Architecture of the Heavens, observes that Sir John Herschel has late- 
ly requested attention, in the most express way, to the minute and poiut- 
like companions of such starsas—1. Ursw, a.2 Capricorni, a.2 Cancri y Hy 
dr, and « Geminorum, ete., as in some cases shining by reflected light; and, 
still more recently, his impression has been confirmed by what he saw in the 
southern hemisphere. ‘If these small silvery points,’ continues Nichol, 
‘lurking within the rays of their respective suns, should indeed prove to be 
planets, the telescope will have elma the greatest of its achievements; 
and if upheld by observation as tar as it can stretch, our knowledge of the 
physical constitution of matter shall ever enable us to state it as a general and 
necessary law, that all the orbs of space—not merely those which shine 
above us, but also the myriads whose wonderful clustering is seen in distant 
firmaments—that each one of this mighty throng is, through the inseparable 
exigencies of its being, engirt by a scheme of worlds proud as ours, perhaps 
far prouder, how immeasurable the range, how illimitable the variety of 
planetary existence !’|| : 

IV. Professor Nichol here decides that the discovery of the plauets revoly 
ing round the fixed stars would be the greatest of the achievements of the 
telescope; yet there is another which may be justly pointed out as still great- 
er, if among the posssible achievements of any hnman instrument. Ina 
word, the discovery of the grand centre of attraction, round which all the 
other heaveniy bodies have been supposed to revolve. . 

It isto be recollected that Sir Wm. Herschel has ascertained that several 
of the fixed stars have a proper motion; a fact, he observes, that will admit 
of no further doubt, from the continued observations, since it was first sus- 
pected, by Dr. Halley, and w hich demonstrates that Sirius, Arcturus, Alde- 
baran. etc. etc. ure actually in motion, and that, in strictness, there is not one 
fixed star in the heavens. But, he adds, many other reasons will render 
this so obvious that there can hardly remain a doubt of the general motion 
of all the starry systems, and consequently of the solarone among the rest; 
and he indicates a point in the heavens somewhere near \ Hercules, as that 
to which this motion is directed. 

In pursuing this inquiry, he adverts to the disappearance of certain stars, 
he time of Flamstead (who completed 


and the appearance ot others, since tl 


* See Sir William Herschel’s papers on the motion of the San and Solar 
System, inthe Philosophical Transactions of the year 1783 and 1785 

“+ Professor Nichol’s views of the Architecture of the Heavens. 3rd edi- 
tion, page 137 


+ Transactions of the Royal 


Academy of Sc iences and Belles Let res of 





srussels. Vol. VILI. 2nd part, page 230 
§ Id. Id page 437 See ilso pages 62 and 494. 
| Nichol’s work above referred to, pages 69 and 65. 
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his catalogue in 1689), observing that a slow motion in any orbit round some 
LARGE OPAKE nopy, When the star which is lost, or diminished in magni 
tude, might undergo occasional occultations, would account fer some of those 
changes. ‘The following table will show the several circumstances advert- 
ed to on this occasion by Herschel :—"* 








Newly-appearing Stars. 





Constellations, | Stars lost or changed. | 
Hercules f /80, 81.—4th magnitude. 70 or A star between 4th and Sth magnitude 
p | 71. 5th magnitude..........' following 4. 


A considerable star between B Cancri 


Cancer.....++..+++-, 26, 56,73 0r 74. 6th magnitude 


and 6 Hydra 


Seesseee Star of 5th magnitude following 7. 
Star near 54 and 51. 


Perseus... 
Orion.. 













Pisces.. . wane 
FEV EEG 000 cscvecccs |Srcnccccccccscccscscoccccosccte 

Come Berenices.../19, 34. 5th magnitude ose eed sosececoeesosooccce 
Lacerta(Tail’send)|........... bate beceenaseeinenes A star between 4th and 5th magnitude, 
Cepheus’s Head ...]....ccscccceseccceccccccesocoes {A star preceding 10. 
Gemini.........+- PSE aeons Benet eres ph A star between 68 and 61. , 
Bquulus....+..0-++ seeceee coteeseeses@eeesseeeee| A double star of Ist class peers 1. 
DE <<): casen thas anes abens tis iedhine ewan . | T'wo stars following 1 and 8. 
WE, cncs d0ssckis Bavciss sendeuteni iv Two considerable stars preceding ) 


arene canle 


In four of these constellations certain stars have disappeared, and others 
have been recently observed. In three constellations stars have disappeared, 
but none new have been observed; and in six constellations new stars have 
been observed, where none have disappeared. ‘These several constellations 
are dispersed in different parts of our hemisphere, and the area they encom- 
pass is immense, particularly at that distance where a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude would be eclipsed by anopake body. Such a body, occupying such 
au area, could never have been in the contemplation of Herschel as the cen- 
tre of attraction of the universe. This is not the region in which he would 
have sought it. Anopake body of such vastness would there cause not only 
the occultation of all stars of lesser magnitude than the sixth, but of all the 
nebule intercepted by its disk. No stars would be visible in the greater 

ortion of.our heavens but those of the most considerable dimensions. It 
is, therefore, evideut that, if these phenomena be caused by the interference 
of any opake body at such a distant interval of space. there must be not a 
few of those bodies in our own hemisphere, and some of them still more near 
us than the stars of the fourth and fifth magnitude. It is barely possible 
that Lord Rosse’s telescope may throw some light on this mysterious sub- 
ject. 

Herschel looks to a very different position, and a very different body, for 
the grand universal centre of attraction. ‘There are,’ he says, ‘two ways 
in which a centre of attraction so powerful as the present occasion would 
require, may be constructed. The most simple of these would be, 4 since 
BODY OF GREAT MAGNITUDE. ‘This may exist, although we should not be 
able to perceive it by any superiority of lustre ; for notwithstanding it might 
have the usual starry brightness, the decrease of its light, arising from its 
great distance, would hardly be compensated by the size of its diameter.’ 
e e ‘ . . * The second way of the construction of a very 
powerful centre may be the joint attraction of a great number of stars unit- 
ed into one condensed group.’ . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘If,’ he contin- 
ues, ‘astill more powerful, but more diffused exertion of attraction should 
be required than what may be found in the union of clusters, we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of stars, not to say millions, contained in very compressed 
parts ofthe Milky Way. Many of these immense regions may well occasion 
the sidereal motions we are required to account for; aud a similarity in the 
direction of their motions will want no illustration.’t 

This latter alternative causcarcely ever be demonstrated by any telescope ; 
because it can only atlord negative evidence against the existence of a great 
central orb; and such negative evideuce could never be decisive, unless 
we were acquainted with the actual extent of the universe, which in this 
remote corner is, we may assume, iinpossible. The other alternative may 
be within the scope of Lord Rosse’s rai if in penetrating into the pro- 
found iufinitude of space it can command a view of the actual centre of crea- 
tion, and the evidence will be equally positive, although not equally satis- 
factory, whether the central orb be opake or luminous- If opake, it may 
observe the occultation or re-appearance—not of stars of any detined magni- 
tude, however small, for it must lie far beyond them—but of the far dis- 
tant nebule occupying the remotest skirts of the universe. Without some 
happy concurrence of events, ages of vigilant observation must elapse before 
some future generation of men could be assured of the existence of such a 
body thus opake, and therefore, probably, invisible. It might, however, 
happen to be visille. ‘Ten thousand universes, consisting of millions of 
millions of suns revolving around itin their immeasurable orbit, might shed 
such a lustre on its expansive disk, as to yield us an imperfect and twilight 
view of this stupendous orb. But if this orb is laminous—if it pours around 
on every side unceasing streams of light, heat, and electricity, it would not 
be too extravaganta hope that this all-efficient telescope will bring us into 
acquaintance with so vast a mass of matter—equal in magnitude, or, at least, 
equal in gravity, to all the other bodies in the universe, attracting them all, 
and controlling all their movements. But whether this instrument, the 
most powerful that has yet been contrived and constructed by the ingenui- 
ty of man, will, or will not accomplish all the important tasks we have as- 
signed it, of this we may be assured, that it will lead us much farther than 
we have yet advanced in the knowledge of the immensity of the creation ; 
and that every step it leads us will still more highly exalt our loftiest concep- 
tions of the Deity. When we fill our minds with such contemplations, and 
then shrink back upon ourselves, with what contempt do we regard our 
wretched party fouds, and still more wretched sectarian bickerings. The 
earth we inhabit appears but an atom of dust in the mighty temple which 
God has erected for his own glory—and with redoubled glory cousecrated 
to the happiness of beings, unnumbered and innumerable. If we know net 
the immensity of his works, how little have we learned of the all-wise, the 
all-good, the omnipotent, eternal, and infinite Creator! 


———— >> 
A VISIT TO A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 
BY H. WALTER D’ARCY. 


Concluded from Albion of March 15. 





_ During my short stay among this gallant people, I was induced from eu- 
riwsity to accompany my host on several other expeditions, made for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitring. The manner in which the reconnoissances were 
made was most perilous, and more than once we were surrounded by some 
Cossacks, and owed our escape more to fortune and the hesitation of the 
enemy, than to any other circumstance. Once, indeed, I was engaged, 
much against my will, hand to hand with one of the Cossacks, much my su- 

erior in the art of mauaging the sabre, and should certainly have been cut 
down, but for the timely intervention of a cousin of my host, who came te 
my rescue, and settled the matter by cleaving my assailant to the chin. 

I must observe that when engaged in actual combat, the Chernemorsky 
Cossacks are little inferior in skill and prowess to their neighbours the Cir- 
cassians; they want, however, the noble spirit which the consciousness of 
fighting in defence of their liberty infuses into the breast of the latter; be- 
sides which, they are not so hardy, nor so able to sustain for any length of 
time the fatigue which custom has caused the Circassian to despise. 

About a fortnight after the disastrous affair previcusly mentioned, Adjigha 
Sanjook was summoned to attend an assembly of confederated chiefs, which 
was to take place abont thirty miles from his house; and, being anxious to 
obtain a sight of the meeting, | requested leave to accompany him, which 
was immediately granted. 

Our route lay nearly eastward, along a country the grandeur of whose 
scenery it would be impossible to describe with any hope of giving a true 
idea of its magnificence ; it was even more beautiful than that through which 
T had already passed. Every portion of the hills up to the snow-mark was 
covered with the mostluxuriant verdure; mountain streams in innumerable 
quantities gushed through the defiles; hamlets abounded in every quarter, 
proving, together with the general state of cultivaticn, thata large and flour- 
ishing population inhabited these beautiful regions. And itis into this coun- 
try, so favoured by the natural gifts of Providence that Russian despotism 
is striving to enter ; it is the free natives of these noble hills that, were she 
once their mistress, she would send in chains to share the fate of the gallant 
Poles in the mines of Siberia. 

I felt convinced, slightas was my knowledge of geology, that many de- 
scriptions of metal lie hid in the bowels of this country ; some of the moun- 
tain torrents, indeed, abound with minute particles of gold, and among the 
ornaments of some of the superior chiefs, Lobserved many large rubies of 











I took particular care to avoid more than a passing notice of what, could I 
safely have gratified my wish, I would have closely examined. 

About five miles distant from the place whence we had set out, we met 
a party conducting some Russian soldiers who had been made prisouers in 
a skirmish the previous evening. One of them was an officer, and I felt as- 
sured from his gentlemanly appearance, that he was a person of education, 
and could speak French; I, however, did not dare to address him, being 
fearful of raising the suspicious jealousy of my companions. ‘The met 
ance of the unhappy prisoners was most miserable: they were all very 
vale, from the effect of wounds ; their teet, which were without shees, were 
Cieeding rom the roughness of the path @ver which they had been conduct- 
ed. Their arms were tied behind theis Backs, and the only remaining gar- 
ments which had escaped being taken from them, were a pair of trou- 
sers,and acoarse dirty shirt—the officer alone had been allowed to retain 
his coat. 

The road over which we now proceeded was so rocky and steep, that we 
could proceed but very slowly, and it was not till the morning following 
our departure that we arrived at the camp. We had passed the night at 
a small hamlet, situated about four miles distant from the place ef our des- 
tination. ‘ , 

The sun was rising as we descended inte the lovely vale, inclosed by the 
gigantic mountains, whose suowy pinnacles glittered brightly in the sun. 
The scene which presented itself to my view was replete with interest, aud 
resembled what 1 more than once had seen while travelling among the 
waudering tribes of Koordistan, The vale was full of tents, each larger one 
being the temporary habitation of a chief, and surrounded by others of a 
smaller size, belonging to his clansmen. Even at the early hour at which 
we arrived, the greatest activity seemed to prevail, and on our approach be- 
ing notified by the firing of guns, we were immediately surrounded by a 
large crowd, many of whom were covered with glittering armour, and all 
were more or less armed. 

The assemblage of chiets had taken place in order to debate upon some 
overtures lately made by the Russian government, and on a council being 
held, at which i was present, these were proclaiined aloud. A shout of de- 
rision arose at the conclusion: one young man, however, son of an absent 
chief, addressed the assembly, and proposed some concession being made, 
in case of the overtures being advantageous to his country An indignant 
outcry was the consequence of his —— and an old weather-beaten war- 
rior sprung to his feet with all the agility of youth, and proceeded to harangue 
those present in most animated tone. Contrary to the opinion of the young 
man who had just spoken, he denounced all idea of treating with the Mus- 
covites, on whom he showered down innumerable invectives, and entreated 
his countrymen to die sooner than yield an inch of ground to the Russians. 
This speoch was received with much more applause than the former one, 
and appeared well suited to the wishes of all present. _ 

A Nogay Tartar of most ferocious aspect now came forward. He was a 
mau of about sixty, with a thick gray beard, immense moustaches, and large, 
shaggy eyebrows; his eye was large and bright, resembling, however, more 
that of'a wild beast than of a human being. His height was gigantic, and 
his shoulders of Herculean breadth; altogether he presented a (rue picture of 
a desert warrior,and must have once been a most redoubtable foe to encoun- 
ter. Ina loud, sonorous voice he exclaimed, or rather shouted out several 
sentences which, on being translated to me, I found were to the following 

mrpose: ‘Circassians, you have treated me and mine with hospitality, your 

hia Saeae is deeply engraven on my heart, and nothing but the coldness of 
death will efface the remembrance of it. Fifteen years ago I fled from Rus- 
sian oppression, and, an outcast and a pauper, sought your protection. No- 
bly you gave it to me and my family ; generous have been your gifts. I 
have attempted, poorly it is true, to requite them by fighting under your 
banuer, and I have shed some of my blood in your service; but my arm 
has now become weak from age, and 1 am enfeebled with wounds; three 
sons are, however, the issue of my loins; take them, they are yours; they 
have no nobler desire, no more ardent wish, than to fight for the country 
that has befriended them They are their father’s children.’ 

Many other chiefs and persons of inferior rank addressed the meeting ; the 
tendency of their discourses was ever the same, all declaring themselves 
ready to die sooner than willingly yield a foot of ground to Russian rule. Af- 
ter several hours the assembly was dispersed, aud I returned with my host 
to his quarter of the encampment. 

What particularly struck me was the order kept in the camp. There 
were no tumults, no quarrels, no discontents, but each several warrior seem- 
ed to appear conscious of the necessity of the most perfect unanimity exist- 
ing among the different clans, to forward the success of their arms. I had 
travelled much and far, I had seen the warriors of many nations, but never 
had I before met with a people so completely formed for a life of warfare ; 
not evencould the Koordish tribes, among whom [ had lived some time, 
equal them in point of hardihood, horsemanship, or the use ofarms. Indeed 
the Circassian seems to have been formed for his position; nothing can 
tame his spirit or subdue hisenergy. A cleft in a rock is sufficient shelter 
for him; the ground as his couch, and his saddle as his pillow, are even 
luxuries to him. His wants are few. A bottle of yaoort,* and a bag of 
meal, suffice to satisfy his hunger and thirst. Trained from his youth to the 
exercise of arms, he is almost always nearly perfect intheir use. Besides, a 
better horseman is not to be met in the world, saving perhaps some of the 
best English steeple-chase riders. The Circassian horse, too, is a most spir- 
ited, hardy, and swift animal, and is frequently of great beauty. Like the 
Turcoman steed, he is trained to take part in his master’s combat, and during 
an encounter he may be seen tearing with his teeth the flesh of the animal 
bestrode by his rider’s antagonist. 

From the peaks that overlooked the valley in which the camp was situat- 
ed can be observed the approach of an enemy, from whatsoever quarter it 
may come. Several Russian forts are also visible in the distance, in which 
their wretched garrisons are almost complete prisoners, seldom daring to 
move out for fear of an ambush, and compelled to use the utmost vigilance 
to prevent their being surprised by their infuriated enemies. | learned, how- 
ever, that at this moment the recent success obtained over the Circassians 
had caused the Russians 10 relax a little from the severity of their watch, 
while the same cause had sharpened the desire of the mountaineers to make 
themselves masters of the strongholds of the invaders. 

The day following my arrival, being desirous of attending as few councils 
as possible, [ requested leave to hunt in the neighbourhood, which was im- 
mediately zranted, with a caution not to wander too far from the valley, lest 
I should fall into the hands of a straggling party of Cossacks. Having pro- 
ceeded with several young Circassians and some greyhounds towards the 
hills, I soon succeeded in starting a roe, which having led us for some time 
over a most perilous and breakneck path, at length descended into a small 
vale, where a shot from my rifle (an old Manton) laid him low. The grey- 
hounds were far inferior to those of Europe, or Arabia, having neither the 
swiftness of the former nor the endurance of the latter. During the day 
we had several other chases, and in the evening, our horses being nearly 
exhausted, we halted on the borders of a marshy plain, where we determin- 
ed to stay till morning. [ seldom remember having passed a more disa- 
greeable night; the musquitoes and other insects abounded, and no efforts 
could drive them away, not even the enormous fires which were lighted in 
acircle round us, in order to keep off any wild animals that might have 
taken a fancy to our horses, or perhaps, indeed, to their masters. Sleep 
was impossible; the croaking of the frogs, the stinging of the musquitoes, 
the screaming of the jackals, and the howling of the wolves, were perfect 
antidotes to aught in the shape of slumber, and after many attempts to com- 
pose myself, L found the matter desperate, and having aes my saddle 
close to one of the fires sat thereon covered with my cloak till dawn. 

During the tedious hours I beguiled the time by ever and anon sending 
an arrowt after the flittering shadows of what I rightly conceived to be 
wolves and jackals roaming about. I was not very successfulin my aims, 
asalthough I fired some seventy elots, | did not hit more than seven or 
eight of the targets, and two wolves and a jackal only were found lying 
dead next morning, their carcases being half eaten by their comrades. 

The spot we are in must be dreadfully unhealthy, being, as I have ob- 
served, on the borders of a marsh, the miasma arising from which must in- 
evitably prove fatal to any travellers who may remain any length of time 
iu the vicinity of the disease-nourishing swamp. Short as was my stay, I 
did not enjoy my wonted health for several days after, and had a slight at- 
tack of fever. 7 shudder atthe very thought of what must have been the 
consequence of being obliged to bivonack for several nights upon the marsh 
itself. [understood from some of my friends that many of the Russians 
whom neceasity had compelled to encamp thereou, had fallen victims to the 
fevers engendered by the miasma arising from the putrid ground. Those, 
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my companions ; her lord and master, however, managed to get within the 
shelter of a thick jungle, from which we bad much difficulty to dislodge 
him. Bruin at length broke cover, indignant at the barking of two large 
sheep-dogs that formed part of our pack, and attempted to gain a forest situ- 
ated at about half-a-mile distant. We were, however, too quick for him, 
and intercepted his path; stillthe animal did not appear to coutemplate any 
thing but his escape, and wheeling to the left, entered a narrow defile. We 
pursued, and notwithstanding the rocky nature of the ground, came up to 
the chase, which, being now brought to bay, rose on his hind-legs, and seiz- 
ing one of the dogs which had had the temerity to approach him, squeezed 
him to death in an instant. We now fired avolley, ak, though it severe- 
ly wounded, did not disable him; he rushed upon a young Circassian who 
had imprudently dismounted, and cast his paws around him in any thin, but 
an amorous embrace, ‘The situation of the youth was .nost critical. I 
dared not fire at the beast with one of my pistols at the distance I was off, 
for fear of wounding my friend _I therefore leapt from my horse, as did all 
the rest, and rushing cluse up to the bear, fired the contents of my weapon 
into his eye, when he fell dead on the spot, pulling the Circassian youth after 
him. After disengaging the latter from the hug of the dead bear, we found 
that he was, to all appearance, killed. To our on joy, however, on rub- 
y 














bing his forehead aud nostrils with some brandy which I had in my flask, 
he began to revive. He had but narrowly escaped, and only owed his 
life to a cuirass of chain mail, which he wore beneath his vest As it 
was, the hug of the beast had been so tight, that his sides were indent- 
ed with the marks of the chain; while the mail which covered his left- 
shoulder was nearly bitten through. The ouly ill effects he felt from the 
encounter was, a severe pain in the loins, and a difticulty of breathing, 
which continued for some days. 

The above accident cast a temporary damp over our sport, which we dis- 
continued for the day, and proceeded to a small hamlet in the vicinity, 
where we passed the night. ‘he next morning I ascended a very high hill, 
from which I obtained a magnificent view. In the distance I cou r- 
ceive the forest girt Ekatesinodar, the capital of the Chernemorsky Cos- 
sacks; it is a very well fortified place, commanding the whole of the marshy 
lands around. ‘The heights ground it bristle with cannon, but it has more 
the appearance of a large village than a town. 

After having continued my hunting excursion for several days, I returned 
to camp, much fatigued by my excursions, aud by no means in good health. 
The heat had been very oppressive, and I had exposed myself too much to 
the rays of the sun; the consequence was, that L was confined for a couple 
of days to my tent from the effects of a fever, the germs uf which I had ac- 
quired on the marsh ; and had I not fortunately brought my medicine-chest 
with me, I should, in all probability, have been seriously ill. On the third 
day, however, thanks to some James’s powder, and a vigorous constitution, 
I was again on my legs, and able to go about. 

In the camp I saw many women, who, covered with thin, white, flowing 
veils, which served to set off, not conceal, their lovely features, went about, 
Carthaginian-like, exhorting the warriors to be firm, and exciting their cour- 
age by appeals to their love of liberty. 

Such is the country which has now for years opposed itself to the aggres3 
sion of Russia, which thirsts after the possession of the rich valleys con: 
tained within the heart of the west Caucasian mountains. May God help 
the arms of the independent mountaineers, and ever cause them to be vic- 
torious over the superior discipline and numbers of their invaders. 

The Circassians, with the exception of their chiefs and the wealthier 
warriors, are by no means generally well armed ; the guns of many are al- 
most unfit for use ; and, the greater part are obliged to supply the want of 
fire-arms with javelins and bows, which, however, they use dexterously.— 
Powder is very scarce among them, owing to the strict blockade kept upon 
their coast, and what is manufactured in the country is of an inferior kind. 
Still the Circassians, badly armed and undisciplined as they may be, are 
fighting for the defence of their liberties; and animated as they are with 
such a noble feeling, they will be able, with the permission of Providence, 
to oppose successfully every attack that may be made upon them, from 
whatever quarter it may come. 

The Circassians are very temperate in their habits, which, together 
with their being constantly in the open air, is a great reason of the excel- 
lent health which they generally enjoy. Drnnkenuess is a vice scarcely 
known among them. 

On our return to the hamlet inhabited by my host, we made a slight de- 
viation from our route, in order to visit a chief, whose age had prevented 
his obeying the summons to attend the assembly at the camp. The man- 
sion of the old warrior was of a larger size than any I had hitherto seen in 
the country. Like that of Adjigha Sanjook, it was situated in the midst of 
a hamlet, and was surrounded with palisades. On our arrival we were 
conducted to the guest-room, a large, though low chamber, where we found 
our host and his grand-daughter, a handsome woman of about twenty. He 
received us with great te pn and having bade us welcome, pom a 
repast to be prepared, during which we were waited upon by his grand- 
daughter, and some female attendants. The family we were visiting was 
one who had good cause to curse the Russian invasion; of three fine sons, 
but one survived, and he was crippled for ever from the wounds he had re- 
ceived; his sight, too, was destroyed. Excepting the grand-daughter and 
another very young grandchild (a girl), this blind son was the sole remain- 
ing p menlban: #5 of his father. Of all the Circassian families I had seen, this 





was the one where the Russian name was most execrated. 

During the repast, I learned that the wife of our veteran host was lying 
ill in bed, and in consequeuce I offered the benefit of what medical science 
I possessed. On being conducted to my patient, I discovered her to be a 
yery aged woman, suffering from the eflects of a very violent pleurisy. As 
this was an illness not to be cured ina moment, I proceeded to give the suf- 
ferer what medicines I kuew woald relieve her from the pain she was un- 
dergoing, and endeavoured to explain to her husband, who spoke Turkish, 
what mode of treatment I wished to be pursued. Finding, however, that 
there would be much difficulty fer him to remember my prescriptions, he 
entreated me to remain at his house until his wife should be convalescent, 
promising me that he would send an escort with me when | should proceed 
onwards, As Adjigha Sanjook was obliged to continue his way homewards 
the same day, I informed him of the wish our host had expressed, when he 
answered that he considered that I should be doing a great kindness to the 
old chief in accepting of his invitation, adding, that he hoped I would not 
remain longer than was necessary, as until my return to his own house my 
place would be empty. 

I remained ten days at the house of the old chief, and at the end of that 
time had been so successful in the treatment of his wife’s pleurisy, that she 
was nearly convalescent. Her husband was in ecstasies at the issue, and 
loudly asserted that I must be the most celebrated doctor in the world. He 
entreated me not to leave them, and when I informed him that I was una- 
ble to prolong my stay, he used every possible persuasion to induce me to 
alter my determination. As a last argument, he offered me bis grand-daugh- 
ter in marriage if 1 would remain altogether with him; and on my observ- 
ing that my family in my own country would be in affliction did they not 
see me return to them, he exclaimed, ‘ Let your family come here, my 
house shall be theirs, my flocks and herds shall be theirs, all that I possess 
shall be theirs.’ 

Notwithstanding this tempting offer, I was ungallant enough to refuse 
the proffered hand of his beautiful grand-daughter, and, after thanking him 
for his hospitality, bade him adieu. Betore, however, | took my departure, 
he insisted on presenting me with a complete suit of chain mail, inlaid with 
gold, which he informed me had been his own wearing armour during his 
warrior days. 

‘I shall never be able to wear it any more,’ he observed, ‘and the 
Russians have taken care that no descendant of mine shall wear it for 
me. 

A few days after my return to the house of Adjigha Sanjook a mimic fight 
took place in the valley, which was succeeded by the game of the Jereed. 
As IJ had often practised that beautiful exercise in Persia, the inhabitants of 
which country are the best casters of the javelin in the world, I joined in 
the sport, and was so successful in my casts that | elicited universal applause. 
Even my host acknowledged himself my inferior in the game, and expressed 
his astunishment that an European should be so good a horseman. Of 
course I informed him that | came from a country which yielded the palm 
of horsemauship to none, and the natives of which were trained to the use 
of the saddle from their earliest childhood. 

‘Would to Allah! then,’ returned my host, with a sigh, ‘ that we had the 
assistance of but two thousand of your countrymen ! we should soon drive 
the Muscovite from our frontier.’ 








a pale colour, which had been found in the inner provinces. 
Numerons mounds are also to be met with, being, as L was informed, the | 


tumuli of the aborigines of the country. I learned that several previous 
travellers had excited considerable suspicion, by requesting leave to exam. | 
ine them by digging; they doubly offended the people by the wish, which, 
ars raised a surmise that the intention of the strangers was to search fo 
hidden tre ssitres and carry them off; and secondly, excited the superstilious 
fears of the m muitaineers, who believed that some demon wou!d reven 
the insult offered to the pot over which he was appointed guardian. ‘I 
idea was pr rhaps even more strong than the former widas ] bad no wish to 
disturb the good feeling hitherto displayed towards me by the Circassiaus, 
Ne W ) ) 4 ' 
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however, (if there be any sach) whose health is proot against a marsh: fever, | 
would find excellent sport in shooting the wild iowl, which abound during 
the proper season. 


The following morning we continued onr hunting. taking care, however, 


| 
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to keep among the hills, having had too much of the marsh as a night s | 
ulging, to wish to trouble itagain. Even the well-tan ved skins of some of 
iny Companions had not been musquito prool, as was evinced by their | 
swollen features, | 
\lter having shot several hares, we started two enormous black bears,which | 
we proceeded to chase, The female soon fel! a victim te the rifle of one of | 
\ species of sour milk which forms a most delicious beverage during 
* heat of summer. 
The Circassians sti] bows and arrows in b ind the chase. 


The morning after this occurrence, news arrived that a Russian armed 
brig had been driven ou shore near Pschat, and that the crew had only es- 
caped being put to the sword by taking to their boats and rowing off, leay- 
ing the vessel to its fate. We understood that the Circassians on the coast 
were employed in landing all that was on board, including the guns, the 





muskets, and the cutlasses; a good deal of powder hud been found, and 
about ten thousand silver roubles in money. As may be expected, this 
hews was most welcome to our host, who proceeded to make rejoicings, 
and the day ended in feasting, music, and dancing. The two latter partook, 
like all that appertained to the pe of the country, much of a military 
character; the music, however, was anything but harmonious, aud the at- 
tempts at singing, enough to have deafened un Ltalian music-master, or at 
| least to have driven him mad. ‘Tlie dancing was much superior; indeed, 
| one dance performed by the beautiful daughter of our host, was so grace- 
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EER ES _ 
fully executed, and she looked so divinely beautiful, that had her father 
been a Herod, he would have surely offered her whatsoever she might re- 
quest, yea, even unto the half of his kingdom. } :, 

One day as I was passing through a field, the earth of which had been 
just turned up, I perceived something glittering in a clod, on examuung 
which I found two ancient golden coins. As I knew that an opinion pre- 
vailed in the country against the keeping of any coins that might be disco- 
vered (for when any such are by chance found, the Circassians melt them at 
once), I therefore proceeded to conceal them. Iam not certain whether 
this jealousy arises from superstition, or a wish to destroy rd memorial of 
the original inhabitants ot the country, the descendants o whom might 

roduce the said coius as proofs of their being once in possession of the 
ad. An antiquary afterwards informed me that the coins | had found, 
were stamped with the effigy of the Kings of the Bosphorus. 

Among the curious instances of punishment that I met with in this coun- 

, was the case of a young woman; she must have once been beautiful, 
though her charms were somewhat marred by the want of lier nose and 
under lip, which had been cut off by her husband, shehaving been caught by 
him in the act of adultery. The Circassians seldom or ever slay their uu- 
faithful consorts, remaining satisfied with the more lenient (?) punishment 
of maiming them and mutilating their features. During my stay in Circas- 
sia, I saw more than one noseless and earless woman. The partner in guilt 
is never killed by the injured husband, who seeks redress at the tribunal 
of his country, where the seducer is generally punished by « heavy fine, in 
the shape of damages, as compensation to the injured husband tor the loss 
of the services of his wife. 

One night I was awakened trom my sleep by hearing something creep- 
ing along the room in which I was lying, and on raising up my head and 
looking round, I perceived, by the faint moonlight, the figure of a man, 
rummaging in one of my saddle-bags. Ina moment I had sprung trom my 
mattress, and caught him by the throat, calling out for assistauce. The rob- 
ber struggled violeutly, evidently with the desire of escaping, uot of hurt- 
ing me. I, however, held him fast, till some of the inmates of the house 
entered with lainps, when we discovered the nocturnal intruder to bea 
herdsman in the service of my host, and noted for being one of the most ex- 

rt thieves in the neighbourhood. Adjigha Sanjook was furious at the af- 
air, particularly as it had happened to a guest of his, and the following day 
he had the fellow brought before an assembly of elders, who condemned 
him to pay such a heavy fine, that in order to raise it, he was condemned to 
be sold as aslave. The entreaties that I used for a remission of lis punish- 
ment were of no avail; [| was answered that my being a stranger caused his 
crime to be the more unpardonable. At length, having observed that soonu- 
er than the man should lose his liberty, I would pay the fine myself, he was 
mulcted in asum more suitable to his means. From what I could observe, 
the crime of theft is not looked upon so dishonourably as being detected ia 
the act; indeed, though they have many admirable qualities, the Circassians 
have nota very correct notion of the law of‘meum and tuum rd always, 
however, witli the exception of the property of a guest, which is consider- 
ed inviolable ; for although the Circassians may be somewhat too similar in 
their practices to the Spartans under Lycurgus, they also resemble the pres- 
ent Arabs in their respect for the rights of hospitality. 

Diffidence is by no means a trait in the Circassian character, as they never 
lose any thing tor want of asking, taking care to admire in a most marked 
manner any article of which they may wish to become possessor. My hav- 
ing long resided in the East, was here of mach benetit to me, as although [ 
knew it to be acustom to make a present of any property belonging to one, 
to the person admiring, still | was also aware that the present ought to be 
returned in kind, and [ soon managed to get rid of the admiration of my 
friends for my goods and chattels, by returning the compliment tenfold, ta- 
king care never to be the first to praise any thing belonging to those T was 
acquainted with. 

A few days after the attempt to rob me, the two youngest sons of my host 
paid their father a visit, in company with a veteran warrior, who acted as 
their preceptor, and who was training them up in the way a Circassian 
prone 5 go—that is, making embryo warriors of them. The two youths 
were very handsome, aud their bright complexions attested the excellence 
of their health. The eldest I found, being nearly of sutlicient age to com- 
mence his career in the field, was soon to return altogether to his father’s 
roof; on the present occasion he had come to exhibit his attainments. He 
accordingly went through a number of evolutions, such as practising with 
the sabre, putting his horse through its paces, firing at a mark, and throwing 
the javelin, in which latter he went through a mock fight with me (the je- 
reeds having been previously carefully covered with cloth), and proved hiim- 
self to be an apt scholar. After the exlibition, a banquet succeeded, with 
the usual adjuncts of music and dancing. I never beheld such evident at- 
tachment as that borne by the son of Abijgha Sanjook to his warrior pre- 
po. proving with what kindness the latter must ever have treated his 
pup. . 

















After the banquet. I was strolling before the house, when I suddenly 
came upon the most lovely child I had ever beheld. He was about five 
years old, with large black, eagle eyes. Having called him to me, [I was 
proceeding to caress him, when his mother, who was by, ran up shrieking, 
and seizing the child, carried him off, filling the air with lamentations. It 
appeared that she was afraid of my having the evil eye, which superstition 
prevails to even a greater extent in Circassia than in Italy; the inhabitants, 
too, of the former country, like those of the latter, constantly wear amulets 
about their necks. 

A few mornings after this occurrence, as I was about to mount my horse 
in order to proceed out hunting, the man who held the bridle slipped a pa- 

vt into my hand, making me at-the same time a sign to conceal it. On my 

ooking at it as soon as I was alone, I found it was a letter addressed to me, 
and containing two others, one directed to the Russian Ambassador at Cou- 
stantinople, and the other to the Grafin Kracknogoroff at Moscow. The let- 
ter to me was written in French, and contained an appeal to my humanity, 
and begging me to get the enclosed sent to the persons to whom they were 
addressed. The writer observed that he had more than once intrusted let- 
ters to the care of some Amer:can merchants trading with the Circassians, 
but was sure that they had pocketed what money he had managed to hoard 
(for the purpose of bribing them), but at the same time had torn up the let- 
ters. 

The unfortunate person was a Russian lieutenant, taken prisoner three 
— previously, and sold asa slaye. He was not a bad looking young man, 

ut much worn by the effects of grief. Whether or not my host got any 
inkling of what had happened, I cannot tell, but I never met with poor Al- 
exander Mreckuagerell again. However, on my return to Europe, I care- 
fally put his letters into the post, under cover of a letter, explaining how they 
had come to hand. 

The climate of Circassia, although salubrious at a distance from the coast 
and the marshy grounds, is excessively hot in the summer; the rays of the 
sun are at times almost overpowering, when concentrated into the focus of 
the valleys, which being deeply embosomed within the mountains, prevent 
the heat from escaping. The soil is very rich, and admirably adapted for 
cultivation. Tobacco, rice, and even indigo, are indigenous, and saffron 
grows wild in the clefts of the mountains. I saw also geraniums blooming 
in the field. Beautiful woods abound, composed of beech, ash, elm, and oak, 
equalling in magnitude the proudest of their kind in England; there are also 
quantities of fruit-trees, which grow to an unusual size, among which are 
cherry, peach, almond, and chesnut. Immense plane and yew-trees abound : 
the wood of the latter is as hard as iron. The forests are very difficult to 
= on account of the underwood, and would frequently be impassa- 

le without the use of a hatchet being had recourse to, in order to clear 
away the ge plants which abound, together withinnumerable qnan- 
tities of shrubs, among which are to be met with the wild rasberry, the 
blackberry, and the pomegranate. Vines may be seen circling the highest 
trees, and in the proper season grapes may be observed growing at the sum- 
mit of an oak. : . 

Flax, ae and cotton are also cultivated in this country, so favoured by 
nature, which it cannot be wondered at that Russia so much covets. Quan- 
tities of game abound in the valleys, on the mountains, and in the forest ; 
and the rivers contain fish of the most delicate qualities. The havens on 
the coast are excellent; the anchorage ground the finest in the Euxine ; the 
climate generally salubrious, excepting in the marshes, at the mouths of 
rivers, aud near the coast: the unhealthy parts, however, could soon be ren- 
dered the contrary by proper drainage, when feversand agues would dis- 
appear. 

The granary of a Circassian is generally in a pit dug in the earth, and 
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to be met with; their wool is, however, not so long or so thick as on the 
animal born and bred in its original land. 

The Cireassian horses are not much inferior to those of Persia and Arabia. 
Large herds of these animals wander nearly wild over the valleys) When 
the owner wishes tocatch one of them for use, he pursues them on Lorseback 
and selecting from the herd the animal he requires, throws round his neck a 
cord with a running noose. Having accomplished his purpose, he proceeds, 
with the assistance of his friends, to pull at the cord until the horse is nearly 
strangled, and falls to the ground exhausted, when his legs are tethered in 
such a manner that he cannot run fast, and a bit put into his mouth. Aftera 
while he becomes verv tractable, and, as soon as his education is finished, 
being treated with the utmost gentleness, he soon becomes attached to his 
master, and may be ridden by an infant. He is never beaten or spoken 
harshly to, and rarely, if ever, urged by the spur. He is very hardy, and 
can bear much fatigue and privation; among his accomplishments is that of 
swimming fast and long. The Circassiau on a march never sleeps till che 
has groomed his steed and seen him eat. The consequence of this kind 
treatment is that notwithstanding his high spirit, the Circassian steed is as 
gentle as a lamb, and allows the children of the family to play with him, 
when he will rub his head affectionately against their shoulders. 

In their food the Circassians are very temperate, even in their own homes, 
where they might be expected to indulge pment alittle. Wine is sel- 
dom drank, and spirituous liquors almost eutirely avoided. Although they 
for the most part keep to a farinaceous diet, they have some very good 
meats; lamb, mutton and beef. Their game, too, is us exceilentas it is 
abundant, and a supper is ever to be procured by the possessor of a gun, 
composed of either wild turkeys, woodcocks, partridges, quails, or snipes, 
and this country being in the vicinity of the river Phase, pheasants are in- 
digenous. On the marshes are swans, wild geese, ducks, and teal Among 
the wild animals are bears, red and fallow deer, wolves, jackals and even 
leopards. [ never, however, saw one of the latter beasts during my stay in 
the country. There are also jerboas, antelopes, bears. and a species of enor- 
mous mole, which is very mischievous, and a great enemy to farmers. 

Among the birds of prey are vultures, hawks, aud eagles, the latter being 
of greatsize. There are also very large snakes to be met with, which are 
not particularly venomous, and tarantulas; and in the clefts of rocks lurk 
some of the most poisonous scorpions known, as well as centipedes and 
lizards. The honey of Circassia is very good, the bees feeding chiefly on 
wild thyme. The method of obtaining the honey is by burning straw under 
aud around the nests, and thus driving away the bees; of the honey is 
made a kind of mead. 

It may surprise Europeans that a people so fond of liberty as the Circas- 
sians should make a traffic of their daughters, by selling them to stran- 
gers. It is, however, considered an honourable manner of providing for 
them; the maidens themselves do not object to it, and, be it daanad that 
the chiefs seldom sell their children to a stranger, their daughters being too 
much sought after by their countrymen. Before the Russian war, during 
the feuds that prevailed among the inhabitants, it frequently happened that 
the members of one tribe would steal the daughters of another and sell 
them; since, however, they have made one common cause against the Rus- 
sians such acts have entirely ceased. There is now also much difficulty in 
smuggling the maids to Constantinople, in consequence of the very severe 
blockade kept by the Russians on the coast; and from the present limited 
commerce with Persia and Turkey the price of a Circassian woman in Cir- 
cassia has very much decreased. Formerly, for a maiden would be de- 
manded from a hundred to a hundred and fifty cows and oxen, or their equi- 
valent ; now a very handsome girl may be bought for fifteen, and a perfect- 
ly beautiful one for thirty, a circumstance inuch rejoiced at by the poorer 
Circassians, for beauty of form and figure are more prized than mental ac- 
complishments. 

The ceremony of marriage is very similar to what it is ia Persia, with the 
exception that as the Circassian maiden constantly wears from her childhood 
a tight corset, the bridegroom, as soon as he is alone with his uvewly-mar- 
ried bride, rips it open with his dagger, a proceeding attended sometimes by 
serious consequences, both from the danger the girl runs of being wounded 
by the point of the weapon, and also from the too great suddenness with 
which she is deprived of the tight bandage that has encircled her for so 
long a period. 

As in Persia, a wife is always purchased by her husband of her parents; 
the price is usually paid in cattle, though sometimes in whatis at the moment 
most necessary to the family. There is also a sum settled to be paid asa 
dowry to the wife, in case she be divorced without just cause. 

The wants of the Circassians are very simple. They indulge in few lux- 
uries, save that, if it can be termed a fever, of fine horses, arms, and ar- 
mour. Indeed to possess a beautiful suit of mail, a rifle inlaid with gold 
and carved work, a Khorassan or Damascus blade, and a dagger with a hilt 
ornamented with precious stones, is one of the dearest objects of a young 
watrior’s heart.. I consider one of the reasons of my great popularity with 
those I visited was having brought several Damascus swords with me, which 
I gave as presents to those from whom I received any great kindness or at- 
tention. 

The person to whom I presented the best sabre I had in my collection 
was a young Circassian, cousin tomy host, who had saved my life during 
my encounter with the Chernemorsky Cossacks, by cutting my antagonist 
down. So forcible had been the blow given by my deliverer, that he had 
notched his sword in such a manner as to completely spoil it for further ser- 
vice. [accordingly on my return to the house of Abjigha Sanjook begged 
the young warrior to replace his damaged weapon with the best Damascus 
sabre I possessed, on the scabbard of which I engraved a few words indic- 
ative of the service rendered me by the young man. This Damascus sabre 
was of such exquisite workmanship that, in the hands of one well skilled 
in its use, it would divide the finest linen handkerchief into two parts. 

Next to my sabres, acouple of rifles, one a Manton, excited the greatest 
admiration in all who saw them. The distance at which 1 shot a buffalo 
(with the Manton) seemed to them almost incredible. ‘These animals wal- 
low in the marshes, and are difficult to kill in consequence of the toughness 
of their hide, and the thickness of their skulls. One day while we were 
hunting we saw one of these brutes, which are of great size, wallowing in 
the mud at the distance of four hundred yards. On my levelling my piece 
at it ny companions exclaimed that it was useless to fire from so prodigious 
a distance. I told them, however, that I would try to go near it, and, taking 
a good aim, I pulled the trigger, when, to the astonishment of all, and none 
more so than myself, the buffalo rolled over, and after a very few struggles, 
remained motionless. On going up to the spot where it lay we found that 
the ball had penetrated the spine exactly where it joins the back of the 
neck, and that, in consequence, the death of the animal must have been al- 
most instantaneous. The other rifle which I possessed, though not equal to 
the old Manton, was a most excellent piece, and very true; it was made by 
Purdy of Oxford-street—at least that was the name on the barrel. This 
latter weapon I gave to my hospitable host on quitting his roof, where I 
had received so much kindness. 

ae 





From the Dublin Uuiversity Magazine. 
A DAY AT WINDSOR. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


Yes!—‘the end.’ All that glittering display, and the glory, and beauty? 
and excellency of it must have an end. The sounding of the trumpet after 
each verse, in the pause before the burst of voices in the chorus, had a truly 
thrilling effect. 

The first chapel at Windsor was dedicated to Edward the Confessor, and 
built by Henry I. It was rebuilt by Henry III. with considerable additions 
and decorations. Walter de Grey. Archbishop of York, superintended the 
works. They were carried on with extraordinary expedition, the workmen 
labouring in winter as well as in summer. A lofty wooden roof, painted to 
imitate stone, after that of Lichfield cathedral, was constructed; the chapel 
covered with lead, images put up, and a stone turret for bells erected in 
front. Some remains of Henry III.’s. buildings are said to be still 
visible. 

Edward ITI. rebuilt St. Edward’s Chapel, and dedicated it to St. George 
and the Virgin. But it was Edward IV. who commenced the present beau- 
tiful structure, and committed it to the superintendence of Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury. The undertaking was not completed until the 
reign of Henry VI[I. The Bishop of Salisbury was succeeded by Sir 
Reginald Bray, Henry VII.’s prime minister, and one of the knights of the 
garter. He died in 1502, and we were shown his chapel in the south aisle 





dried by fire; brick-work is then built within, against which dried grass is 
plac ed tokeep away the damp; the p is then covered with boards, on which | 
earth is thrown, and grass seed sown, thus rendering it impossible, for any 
one save the person who built it, to discover its whereabouts. Ap enemy | 
may pat epee die of starvation onthe very spot where there is s ficient 
corn to feed a whole regiment for Z 

The manner in which the corn is thrashed js rather curious : 
are laid on the eronnd, and horses are made to gallop over them: the 
straw is by this means rende red unfit for inv thing ole but fodder ! 
building. s 

The favourite food of the Circassians is millet, which is ind in hand. | 
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mills; the people have many different ways of Phe co nil 
are commonly built beneath the ground. and hav in 
1s turned by a horse or ox The cattle are very { md | sa an 
the sheep, partic ularly those of eastern origin; sume of the Angora bri ire | 


} names and arms of the illustrious persous by whom they hav: 


where he was interred. Sir Reginald wasa liberal contributor to the work 
especially to the beautiful roof of the choir, which was not put up till 1508 
after his death. His arms and crest appear upon it in several places, to- 
gether with those of many noble families, the royal arms, and the order of 
the Garter. The stalls of the kui are richly carved, and bear the | 
been respec. | 
Te ppg gh I 
tively filled. 


The altar-piece represents the last supper, by West. From the design of | 


the same artist, the paint l glass of the east window was ¢ cuted, rhe | 
subject is the Resurt 1; it cost fonr t pounds and it was 
put up in 1788 On another wiuitow are the angels appearing to our 
Saviour. 
We visited the several chapels adjoining the choir, in which are man) 
ious and interesting monuments. One of thes led Aldworth chape! 
sath 


was built by Dr. Oliver King, Bishop of Ba id Welle It contains th‘ 


tombs of two infant children of Dr. John King, the inscriptions on which 
are very touching, and breathe a most resign —. On the first tomb is 
engraven the figure of a child extended on a couch, with these words : 


“ Here lies a modell of frail man— 
A tender infant, but a span 

In age or stature: here she must 
Lengthen out both, bedded in dust. 
Nine months imprisoned in ye wombe, 
Eight on earth’s surface free; —ye tombe 
Must make complete her diarie. 

So leave her to wternitie.”’ 


The inscription on the brass rim, outside the slab, is very simple and 
pretty i— 
= Dorothe King, lent to her parents, John King, Doctor of Divinitie, Pra- 
bendarie of this chapel, and Marie his wife: but spedelie required again, 
Oct. 18, 1630.” , 

The other fairy tomb has likewise a sleeping infant upon it. I transcribe 
the first lines of the inscription, because they express so exactly, in a few 
words, the object for which those we love are taken from us, and the spirit 
in which we should receive such bereavements : 


“Here the sad parents’ second summons lies, 
Withdrawn, to draw from earth to paradise 
Their stooping thoughts.” 

The child died on the 22d of December, and, in allusion to this, the epi- 
taph goes on: 

“ Thus from the brest 
Ravisht by death, so nere our Saviour’s birth, 
To share in saints’ and angels’ Christmas mirth.” 

Round the slab is written : 

“ William King, second child of John King, Prabendarie of this chapell, 
and Marie his wite, being soon wearie of his abode on earth, left them to pre- 
serve a memorial of him,after ten weeks pilgrimage, under this marble. De- 
cember 22, 1633.” ; 

The last object that engaged our attention was the cenotaph of the Princess 
Charlotte. It is a building somewhat detached from the rest, at the east end 
of the chapel. This building was commenced by Henry the Seventh, who 
intended it for his burial place. Cardinal Wolsey obtained it from Henry 
the Eighth, when in the full zenith of his arrogant career, and began erect- 
ing for himself, within its walls, a splendid monument in keeping with his 
princely state. This shared the downfall of its proud projector, and was 
afterwards destroyed in the civil wars. King James the Second fitted up 
the building asa Roman Catholic chapel, and attended the celebration of 
mass there. After his death, it was deserted until the year 1800, when 
George the Third had it repaired and beautified for the burial-place of the 
royal family. ; 

The monument of the Princess Charlotte was executed by Wyatt. It is 
of white marble, and the group consists of several figures. In the centre is 
a bier, on which lies the body of the princess. ‘The moment is supposed to 
be that when the spirit has just taken its flight; and the attitude is expres- 
sive of utter prostration, as though the sufferer had flung herself down in the 
tossings of pain, wholly exhausted. The head lies on the edge of the bier, 
with the face against the marble and hair dishevelled, and one arm hangs 
heavily over the side There is great expression in this drooping arm, 80 
relaxed and lifeless. The hand is the only part of the body which is exposed, 
the whole of the remainder being covered with a drapery, but so transparent 
that the outline and expression of the figure are perfectly preserved. The 
effect of this thin drapery, with the dead hand escaped from beneath it, is 
beautiful. Round the bier are four kneeling female forms, all veiled, their 
postures expressive of grief and dismay. : 

Over this scene of death and desolation is beheld ascending, from a 
mausoleum in the back-ground, the giorified body of the princess. _ Its fall 
proportions, the apparent vigour with which it rises, and the beaming and 
radiant expression of the up-turned face, contrast finely with the woeful 
spectacle of mortality lying prostrate beneath. ‘ It is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power,’ is here forci- 
bly illustrated. On either side of the ascending figure 1s an angel, one of 
whom bears the tiny form of the new-born infant. It is altogether a most 
interesting and affecting group. é 

Before passing out under the archway, I turned round to take a parting 
view of the castle. Many of the oriel windows were full of flowers, rangec 
on the stone seats and in the balconies; their vivid colours and the tender 
fresh hue of the leaves mingling beautifully with the time-stained tint of the 
old walls that formed their back-ground. Long green wreaths, studded 
with delicate blossoms, crept along the casements and lung down against 
the grey stones; and here and there a bright cluster of scarlet geraniums 

yeeped outamong the dark glossy ivy that curtained some Gothic window, 
froltinn almost as venerable as the building it covered. 

Flowers are at all times graceful and lovely objects; but no where are 
they so delightful as when associated with what recalls to our mind depart- 
ed glevies—generations long passed away. The hopeful and soothing lessons 





they preach, amid the sadness of by-gone recollections, are cheering indeed : 
cold and dull must be the heart that does not respond to the silent appeal.— 
Like the voiceless stars, without speech or language, they tell of that regene- 
rating power which can as easily reanimate the dust mouldering for ages in 





the darksome tomb, as it brings them from the cold, bare earth, and clothes 
with graceful forms and silken leaves, resplendent huesand exquisite perfume 
the unsightly stem. 

——— 


A CHAPTER FROM THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 
The base measure all men’s marches by their own pace.—Sir P. Sipyey, 


Among the instructions issued by the Visiting Justices, was one to this 
effect—that ‘especial attention be paid by the Chaplain to Juvenile Delin- 
quents ;’ a class of offenders, apparently, not promising, but in reality most 
difficult to impress. Yes; of all the unhappy objects committed to a Chap- 
lain’s spiritaial care, none try his patience more,—none reward his cares less: 
and yet it is to this class that Magistrates pointedly direct his attention; 
from it expect converts ; and insist thatir with it the Chaplain be faithful 
andjearnest, great, and rapid, and visible, must be his success! No anticipation 
more fallacious: no conclusion more unsound. The youthful offender’s 
experience is short-lived. He has, it is true, eaten the bread of deceit; 
but he has yet to learn that its flavour is bitter, and its fruits ignominy and 
shame. 

The firmness, self-denial, and unflinching earnestness of purpose with 
which some finished performers of this class—young in years but old in sin 
and fraud—sustain their parts, merit distinct and durable record. One came 
under my notice, a fair-haired, delicate-looking boy of some eleven years, 
who for very many months had earned a comfortable maintenance for his 
‘truly afflicted parents.” He had contrived, by firmly twisting his tongue 
at the back of his mouth,—compressing it there by a very curious and un- 
questionably painful process,—and assuming, habitually, the anxious, un- 
easy, yet stolid look of those whom God has in rea/ity thus heavily visited, 
to pass for one who was deaf and dumb. A clever counterfeit his indisput- 
ably was. He had been cursorily examined by two of ‘the Faculty.’ The 
opinion of one learned Leech ran, that there was ‘a chronic and incurable 
contraction of the muscles ;’ that of the other, that ‘it was acase of thorough 
malformation.’ But both agreed that he was deaf and dumb. So deaf and 
dumb he was, and to a right merry tune. With single ladies of ‘matured 


judgment’ he was an established favourite ; because—such, at least, was the 


wicked explanation of an irreclaimable wag—he let them have all the talk 
to themselves ; and was an unrivalled companion, since in his case contradic- 
tion was impossible ! ; — : ~ 

One benevolent spinster made a practice of giving him ashilling whenever 
she met him in her strect! Asa matter of course, that street lay in his 
way on alloccasions: it was ‘a short cut’ to whatever oy of the City he 
was tending. To the lavish bounty of this lady might be traced his over- 
throw. She had an idle, inquisitive, prying, ‘ ne’er-do-weel,’ nephew,—he 


called himself a young gentleman reading for the bar,—who had doubts up- 
on most subjects,and who chose to entertain the most marvellous scepticism 
as to Caleb Crockett’s infirmity. 


He maintained, much to Miss Matilda 


Barkworth’s distress, that ‘it was all Jam.’ He was positive Crockett 


could both hear and understand ; and he would bet fifty to one there were 


times and seasons when he could speak without let or hindrance. 
‘Speak!’ cried the lady— ohno! Those gentle lips will never,—never 





| at his innocent face! 


suffer a poor 


passion; and, t 


—utter sounds in this world! ‘“ Hear and understand!’ Alas! vo! Look 
Is there a vestige of deceit there? Charles, Charles, 
learn to entertain a bette opinion of your fellow-creatures ’ 
Charles whistled. 

[ tell vou,’ continued the lay, ‘he’s a sufferer-’ 


‘ And you, my dear aunt, are another. 


' ] laws: : ] 1? , 4 . 
‘You shock me These horrid legal studies have blunted all your finer 
' > 5 . lary ° ’ 
elings. It sthes Re vd that poor unhappy b y as an impostor! 
‘T’ll prove him such, if you will permit me to meet him here in your 
presence to-morrow morning. ‘ 
{ will permit no such thing,’ cried Miss Matilda warmly. ‘I will not 


dumb bev to be tormented in m y house. ‘IT ’ye too much com- 


t me add, too much respect for him.’ 
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‘ And he returns the compliment with laughter.’ : 

The lady paused ; then with deepened colour and faltering tone repeat- 
ed, ‘ Laughter! at what and whom?’ ; . : Peay 

‘At you, my dear aunt, and your piteous ejaculations respecting him. 

* You are sure of this?’ 

‘ Positive! He is somewhat of a humourist. I have seen his eyes laugh 
—laugh as intelligibly and merrily as eyes can and do laugh.’ ind 

‘And this while J—J have been speaking?’ said the lady now visibly in- 
censed. me 

‘ Unquestionably ;’ was the gentleman’s rejoinder 

‘ This is dreadful!" ejaculated Miss Matilda. ‘Meet him here to-morrow 
decidediy. Doso by all means. Laughter! laughter! when every feeling 
I had was wrung with compassion. Lamentable! lamentable !’ 

Her kinsman hastened to correct her. 

‘Do not let me mislead you. His eyes laughed; and from their expres- 
sion I was confident Crockett understood,aud richly appreciated the farce in 
which he was first performer. ‘This is my meaning.’ 

*L fathom it but too clearly. Be here at noon to-morrow. If you prove 
him an impostor, never will I again j : 

‘Make no rash vows, lady,’ said the much-amused Templar, quitting his 
annoyed relative’s presence with a roar. ; 

The Templar kept his appointment to the minute, and met in his aunt's 
morning room that worshipful lady herself,—her face clad in the most por- 
tentous frowns ; the deaf and dumb boy, as usual, all innocence and help- 
lessness, and his hungry-eyed and expectant mother. 

Whether it was essential to the success of young Barkworth’s scheme that 
he should throw all parties off their guard ; or whether he truly and cordial- 
ly exulted in the part he had undertaken; or whether he had ‘ assisted,’ as 
he asserted, at a champagne breakfast, that morning, he, the arch plotter, 
can best determine. The exuberance of his spirits, feigned or real, was 
overwhelming. He ‘fooled it tothe top of his bent.’ And, after many an 
absurd speech, and many a madcap trick, suddenly wound up the scene by 
seizing # red-hot poker and applying it ‘ whizz! fizz! whizz!’ to the elbow 
of the deaf and dumb boy’s wollen jerkin. 

All thought him crazed, the sufferer included. One shrieked; another 
cried ‘help!’ But ‘Dummie,’ wholly forgetting his part, and put sud- 
denly past his guard, roared out, in tones which completely o’er-mastered 
the rest, 

‘Fire! fire! you infernal fool! what deviltry are you up to?’ 

Strange accents, certainly from ‘innocent lips!’ Such was the impression 
of Miss Matilda Barkworth. For, after one long, vacant, incredulous stare, 
she uttered a dismal shrick, and fainted. 

Exposure, magisterial reproof, and imprisonment followed. His mother 
bore, with Spartan indifference, the shame of detection; but lamented, 
characteristically enough, the curtailment of her income. 

‘It was a cruel thing,’ she said, ‘ that the lady’s hateful nephew—I wish 
he may die of skil/y in a union workhouse !—would n’t take thiags quietly. 
How am J to live, | should like to know, without Caleb’s infirmity’? He 
was a good sixty pounds a-year tome. We thought ita bad day’s work when 
we didn’t bag three-and-sixpence ; aud I have, in summer time, before now, 
counted up, within a penny, a half-sovereign. And how am J to get my 
living? 1 can’t work,—IJ never cou/d!—And them Unions is horrible to 
think of ! I can’t abide ’em.’ 

How this knotty point was smoothed away, and whether to the satisfaction 
of the complaining party, I cared not to inquire. ‘The destiny of the boy 
was, pro tempore, certain. He was lodged tor three months in her Majes- 
ty’s gaol at ,and came daily under my personal observation. A lad 
of remarkably fine parts he unquestionably was—greedy of information— 
endued with a singularly retentive memory, and able to connect the lessons 
which were regularly given him ;—and thus to make the information of to- 
day explain and illustrate the morning reading of yesterday. 1 persuaded 
myself—or nearly so—thata durable impression had been made upon him. 
Deep was the sorrow which he expressed us to his past life, and repeated 
were his assurances that he would seek an honest livelihood: means and 
—— towards such aresult were not wanting on hisrelease. For my- 
self--shall I confess my folly ?—IL believed him. 1 conceived his disgust at 
imposture real, aud his determivation to abjure it sincere. But ere long, I 
lost sight of him. He had flitted—none could say whither. After some 
montlis, a fragment of an Exeter paper casually met my eye. There was in 
it a paragraph headed “ Deaf and Dumb,” to the details of which I turned 
with eagerness. ‘They were to this effect :—that an interesting-looking boy, 
deat and dumb, of about eleven years old, had been met with on the Heo at 
Plymouth ; that whence he came or how he got there, was a mystery ; that 
he had light hair, a fair complexion, and an expression of countenance singu- 
larly artless and winning; that a subscription for his relief had been entered 
into; and among various parties net as interested in his behalf was that 
of General Sir John Cameron, Government House, Devenport. 

Vexatious as was the paragraph. I laughed at its close. Sir John was one 
of the most cautious and wary of human beings. Phlegmatic in tempera- 
ment—a “ canny Scott,” and slow in arriving at his conclusions—prudent in 
disposing of his well-earned “siller”—wide awake on most occasions—an old 
soldier, and therefore proof against the “ gab,”—that Sir John should have 
been duped, was glorious indeed. 

I took my own disappointment infinitely less to heart when I found I 
had a fellow-sutferer in the valorous old General. What was tbe feat of nys- 
titying a parson compared with that of victimizing Sir John Cameron?” I 
was at peace with all the world when I reflected upon it! 

Another ‘juvenile delinquent,’ on whom considerable pains were be- 
stowed, to apparently as little purpose, was a pinched, diminutive, sad-look- 
ing girl, who gave in the name of Fanny Marks. Her age was never cor- 
rectly ascertained. We could only guess at it. Sle meekly assured us that 
she did not know it herself ‘for a certainty,’ but believed it to be eleven. 
As such it was inserted; but Mr. Croak always denied the accuracy of the 
entry, and maintained she was years older. Her line was original, and she 
was well up to her part. She had a peculiar method of elongating her face, 
of drawing down the muscles of the mouth, and assuming an air of misery 
and wretchedness which few passers-by could resist. She never begged. 
She was too ‘fly’ for that; but she held in her hand a tiny basket, filled 
with tape, bobbin, needles, bodkins, and similar small ware ; and as each 
respectable foot passenger neared her, she, with mute and respectful ges- 
ture, solicited custom. ; 

A miniature personification was she of misery and want; and her co- 
lourless cheeks,—large, sunken eyes,—hands over which the skin seem- 
ed drawn like parchment; and long, thin, spider-like claws—fingers they 
were not,—well keptup the deception. When addressed, her answer ran, 
and the reply was invariably given in the most feeble accents, ‘Faint ! 
Saint!’ varied occasionally to “Bread! bread!’ The frequent result was 
relief; afforded with many words of compassion for one so young and so 
destitute is 

Atlength her evil stars shed their malignant influence over her A vigil- 
ant magistrate crossed her path, observed her proceedings, deemed them 
suspicious, subjected her to ‘surveillance,’ and ascertained her home ‘That 
home, though in an unfrequented part of a lonely suburb, and in its exterior 
squalid, dark, and dreary to the last degree, was found well-plenished ; and 
the issue was an introduction, for a brief period, to Gaol. As she 
came into the chaplain’s room on her commitment, I looked at her, and 
thought I had never seen, in a child, sucha melancholy, desponding, op- 
pressed expression,—had never gazed on a face so hopelessly and unnatu- 
— sad, Three days afterwards, as I passed by the day-room of the fe- 
male prisoners, I heard, during the temporary absence of ‘the women’s 
turnkey,’ unwonted commotion and hilarity. Bursts of laughter arose on 
all sides, They were caused, I learnt afterwards, by the melancholy girl, 
Marks. She was ‘ going through her leaps,’—her agility was extraordina- 
ry,—and giving her delighted auditory some idea of what she could do, and 

had done, when she travelled with Richardson’s company, and played in 
* Peter Wilkins ; or, the Flying Islanders.’ ; . 

‘In truth,’ as the matron angrily remarked, ‘there never was a girl 
more difficult to control. Nothing she could say or do could keep down 
her fun!’ . 

Poor Fanny! she had an irresistible turn for mirth—real, right down, un- 
mistakable mirth. The sadness and melancholy of her visage,—the piteous 
expression of her eye,—these were part and parcel of her trade. But her 
drollery, fun, and sportiveness were native to lier. Touching them she was 
‘to the manner born.’ Let justice be done. From hypocrisy she was free. 
She never gave me to un lerstand that by the privations, warnings, or re- 
straints of a prison, she bad been at all impressed; would pever make 
any promise that she would abandon her idle and fraudulent course of 
life. When urged to seek, and follow an honest livelihood, she coolly re- 
marked:— : 

‘She couldn’t work. 











It didn’t agree with her.’ 


on 
Phe matron was earnest on the same point; and suggested to her, as she | 


could sew neat y and quickly, household needlework. 


‘ ! rt 3: bt : : * 
No! no. Was het rejoinder, ‘ needlework won't do. it wearles ine, | 
ana worrles me. JT don’t come of a working family.’ 
gare - me her imprisonment drew on, and her aversion to honest 
anour Was us Vigorous as ever. She was pertectly respectful in le 
mMeanour; rea las . { 7 | 
veanour; read in ela $s quietly, carefully, and earnestly. But ber views 
were unchanged. 7 ; 3 
‘H apr tegen ae sture here is at an end,’ was my closing remark.— 
‘re i i 7 vt ) © 1 . = 
- you are well Known, and will be watched. 
will spare all parties that trouble,’ said she. promptly. 











‘ Do so, and effectually, by earning an honest livelihood.’ 
‘I camnot say that, sir, because Ido not mewn it. 1 understand my situa- 
tion. I must move, and go farther. I intend to doso. I have no fears.— 
There are compassionate people every where !’ 
Much effect, truly, had prison discipline had upon her! 
—_—__—»>--- 


THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 

Such of our readers—and we believe they are very many,—who from 
time to time have with ourselves welcomed Mrs. James Gray’s contribu- 
tious to our pages, will be concerned to hear that she is no longer with us. 
She died at Sunday’s Well, Cork, on the morning of Tuesday, January 28th 
ult. She had scarcely entered on her thirty-third year, and withevery hope 
of a maturity of powers, to which she was evidently fast attaining—it has 
been the mysterious will of God to remove her hence, Her death was, like 
her life, tranquil and happy, and fall of peace: it was to acertain extent sud- 
den, but by one, who lived as our friend lived, could hardly have been un- 
expected. 

Mary Anne Browne was born at the Elms, near Maidenhead, Berkshire, 
on the 24th of September, 1312. The gemus for poetry which in after years 
distinguished her, she exhibited from her cradle; and we have heard her 
say she could not recollect when she was not clothing her thoughts in verse. 
Even wheu of such tender years that her parents thought it too early to have 
her instructed in writing, she inventeda sortof alphabetof her own, of which 
the letters were grotesque imitations of the characters of print, united with 
such abbreviations,as necessity compelled her toresort to. This she did for the 
purpose of noting down her thoughts ; which, with many other individuals 
of sunilar gifts, she felt a kind of burden until recorded. 

One of these early poems we have chanced on, and we shall print it, not 
so much that it may be contrasted with later productions, as rather for the 
purpose of showing her quickness in mental development. Cowley wrote 
verses, we believe, at fifteen; and Pope and Chatterton even earlier. The 
lines following, composed at thirteen, and bearing their deficiencies on their 
head and front, may be listened to, even after theirs whom we have instanc- 
ed. Sorrowful sentences they are to issue from a mere child’s lips; and the 
words in the concluding stanza— 

‘ My Sun, too early risen, must set 
Ere noon,’— ; 
would now seem almost tinged with a prescient spirit. It did go down, 
‘while it was yet day,’ yet not in clouds, but in majestic brightness :— 


‘MYSELF—1825. 


‘ There was a time—a happy time, 
Aud ‘tis not many years ago, 

When grief I knew not, sin, nor crime, 
Had never felt the touch of wo; 

I was as other children then, 

{ ne’er shall be like them again. 


‘Tam a child as yet in years, 
But notlike otherchildren. Strange 
That woman’s hopes aud womaun’s tears 
Should come on me and work such change 
So soon. But gone is childhood’s chain, 
My heart shall ne’er be young again. 


* 1 still enjoy some sportive hours, 
But not with such an ardent breast; 
I still can weave me fairy flowers, 
But not with Childhood’s playful zest. 
There is something in my brain 
That will not let it rest again. 


‘Itis for Youth to weep at woe, 
For Age to hoard it in the heart: 
But not a tear of mine will flow, 
Though I have had of grief my part. 
Mine is a hidden secret pain, 
Tears I shall never know again. 


‘I cannot look without regret 

Upon the April morn ot life; 
My Xun, too early risen, must set 

Ere noon, home» dark clouds and strife ; 
Who Youth’s sweet dream would not retain ? 
Who would not be a child again?’ 

With Miss Browne the power of verse was not only an ‘ accomplishment,’ 
as our great Wordsworth terms it; it was an inherent possession. It was 
born with her, and it lingered with her even through the gloom of a dying 
chamber. A child of such early promise, it is not surprising her parents, with 
much pride, sought to second her inclinations ; and a selection of these juve- 
nile etlorts appeared in 1827, under the title of Mont Blanc, and other Po- 
ems. Next year was published Ada, and in the year after but one, Re- 
pentance ; which were followed, in 1834, by the Coronal ; and in 1836 by 
the Birthday Gift. 

About this time Mr. Browne’s family removed from their secluded resi- 
dence in Berkshire to the town of Liverpool. for the purpose of giving the 
only son of the house* a mercantile education, to which he had destined him- 
self. Higher feelings, however, after a little while swayed him; and his 
hours of recreation were devoted to studying for our own University, where 
having received his education with considerable credit, he was afterwards 
ordained for a field of duty in England. The extended literary opportuni- 
ties which Liverpool afforded, exercised a very beneficial influence on Miss 
Browne’s mind; and the knowledge of toreign literature, and more especial- 
ly of German, which she now acquired, opened out to her new domains in 
the world of thought. Her name, which a now spread itself, brought an 
easy introduction to the Chorley family, to Dr. Shelton Mackenzie and other 
literateurs; and by Dr. Mackenzie’s advice she was recommended to 
try chances in ourown magazine. Our number for June, 1839, opened with 
a Midsiimmer Anthology, the first flowers of which were twelve Sketches 
from the Antique, followed by ‘a Merchant’s Musings,’ and a Sonnet to the 
late Adain Clarke’—and all by Miss Browne. _ In the same year, Jgnatia was 
published by Hamilton, Adams, aud Co. of London; and in the year 1840 
atiny volume of Sacred Poetry, containing many exquisite pieces, was is- 
sued by the same publishers. 

Nor, while thus engaged in the bright realms of fancy, was Miss Browne 
forgetful of the real duties of life. Her desires to do good were all of a prac- 
tical nature. The poor were ever inher regard; but she deemed it insufli- 
cient to bestow on them mere feeling or sympathy. Acts were wanting, 
aud she gave them these tangible evidences. Few thought 6 reading her 
poetry at this time, that much of it was penned in the intervals of the dis- 
tressing duties of a District-visitor; or that the Miss Browne, whom many 
would have set down as a mere sentimental young lady, was day after day 
visiting the sick and infirm—strengthening the weak—cheering, with hopes 
of immortality, the dying. 

In 1842 she was married to one in every respect capable of making her 
happy, a Scotch gentleman—Mr. James Gray. Himself the nephew and 
constant companion of the Ettrick Shepherd; his father before him had been 
the dear friend of Scotland's great poet, Burns—rarely have father and son 
enjoyed such honour! The Rev. James Gray was among the first and ablest 
vindicators of Burns’ memory,t and he is yet gratefully remembered by his 
countrymen for such service. He was ds oue of the earliest to acknow- 
ledge the claims of his kinsman, Hogg, and to aid him with literary counsel 
and encouragement. As one of the founders of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
among its earliest contributors, his name must be also honourably meution- 
ed; and when the project of establishing Maga was first bruited, he was 
among those proposed tor the oflice of editor. Mr. James Gray. the younger, 
spent much of his early life at Mount Benger—diversified by occasional 
Visits to Edinburgh in Hogg’s company, where lie found himself at home 
with Wilson and Lockhart, andthe other knights of St. Ambrose. < It was | 
curious,’ our poor friend one day remarked to us, ‘that while my scribbling | 
habits brought me in contract with much of the literary genius of England ; 
my husband should have mixed so much, in his youthful years, with the great 
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We shall not now add to the more 
obvious characteristics of her poetry, which we then took occasion to point 
out. There is an exquisite grace in her verse, anda rich melody flowing 
in sweetness like the music of the winding brook. There is no dash nor 
storm in her descriptions; but, on the other hand, neither have we to com- 
plain of what is tame and prosaic, and if we are not surprised, we are not 
at any time disappointed. She did not essay high themes, in which failure 
is almost necessarily encountered; bul she loved to delineate human griefs 
and joys, and to paint all those finer feelings which dwell more especially 
in the female breast. In all these respects she closely resembled . He- 
mans; and the good public, not satisfied with this sisterhood in genius, 
sought to establish a similar family connection, which did not subsist They 
were alike in art, but had no other connection, and had never met. If Mrs. 
Gray did not possess that proud joy in chivalry, which brought to Mrs. He- 
mans so mauy heroes from the paladins and troubadours of the middle ages, 
it was because she had exchanged it tor a reverential acquaintance with the 
old legends of Greece—its romantic history, and poetic religion. Her 
poems are the old mythi, finely told us by the pure lips of a woman. The 
concluding series, given in our number for January, 1s, perhaps, the best; 
and with a sad fitness, the last of the Sketches wasa ‘ Hymn to Mors.’ How 
little deemed we, in the review of these poems to which we have referred, 
when speaking of the progress the volume sufficiently indicated, and point- 
ing to future triumphs for its author, that it was the last book which should 
appear from her hands, and that with the incoming year, that head should be 
pillowed in the silent grave ! ; ; 

The eight volumes, the names of which we have given, comprise the 
whole of Mrs. Gray’s writings, which she gathered together; but scattered 
in various periodicals, and in the annuals, is tobe found the materie?, both 
in prose aud verse, of probably two or three more. As a prose writer, she 
was hardly known; because, until only very recently, in all such contribu- 
tions, she sought the anonymous. Our own pages, however, contain many 
graceful specimens of her power in thisrespect; and we believe we violate 
no confidence in instancing the ‘ Recollections of a Portrait Painter.” They 
were from Mrs. Gray’s pen; and with only the disguise of an assumed pro- 
fession for the writer, were simple facts—things which had come under her 
own personal observation. 4 

Of the many members of the corps of literature whom it has been our 
fortune—good or ill—to have mixed with, we know none who realized to us 
so entirely tae Italian gift of ‘ Improvisation’ She wrote, she has told us, 
as though from another's dictation ; or as if transcribing from any open vol- 
ume. Her thoughts, in their overflowing richness, yielded abundant sup- 
ply, and she was never at a loss for expression. The poem of ‘ Leodine,’ 
tor example, which contains a hundred and twenty stanzas of tour lines 
each, was the work of a single evening, yet it abounds in felicitous words 
and thougbts, and is distinguished by the same sweep of melody which 
characterizes all her compositions. So facile was she in versifying, and so 
almost necessarily were her words linked to numbers, that when not over- 
wearied by the drudgery of pen-work, she would write her letters home 
in verse ; and we believe the last thing she laid hand to, was the ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’ addressed to her venerable parents, in which she sent thei her filial 
congratulations and prayers for their good during the new year. |‘ How my 
father’s old eyes,” she wrote, in enclosing us a copy, ‘ will fill with tears, on 
seeing that though far away from him on that day, he is ever present to my 
thoughts!’ And those aged eyes now can only rain down their weak tors 
rents, that the daughter of such hopes is so soon laid low—‘ Gieb diesen, 
Schiller makes Don Carlos say, ‘Gieb diesen Todten mir heraus !’ 

Mrs. Gray’s published writings we have enumerated ; among her unpub- 
lished works, and which she herself destroyed, were some tragedies, also 
translations of many of Theodore Korner’s finest iyrics, and of some of the 
impressive scenes in the Faust of Goethe. Twice she destroyed much of 
her literary labour—at her ‘ two great burnings,’ as she termed them—lest 
in any way what she had done but for her private amusement, should be set 
forth in the glaring light of publicality. Once, a little while since, when 
her German translations, and studies in the language of the Eichenland, pe- 
rished; and the former case was in earlier life, when the journals and jot- 
tings of youth, and the miscellaneous gatherings of ‘idle hours not idl 
spent,’ were all consigned to the flames. She no doubt exercised sount 
discretion with the latter ; but we had wished her German studies had come 
down to us. : . 

In furnishing our readers with this brief sketch of our gifted friend, we 
have purposely kept out of view allusion to that ‘inner lite,’ into which the 
public may be excused penetrating. It is so difficult, besides, to observe 
the true limit in speaking of the Departed, that we have spared ourselves in 
doing so. We regard with revolting shudder the ‘ friend,’ who is not con- 
tented till the sacredness of domestic privacy be intruded on, and every half- 
spoken wish or word be stereotyped for the cold eye of the stranger. Suf- 
fice it, then, that Mrs Gray’s daily life was eminently beautiful. Her tastes 
were simple, pure, and womanly. The love of nature, which she acquired 
in the scenes of childhood, in riper years grew mto a passion ; and flowers, 
and trees, and the wild birds of heaven were companions of whose converse 
she could never weary. Her faith was true and unshrinking; and her 
piety was neither imaginary nor austere. She seemed ever happy, not be- 
cause she had no cares, but because she felt anxiety to be at once useless and 
sinful. There was in her disposition much to admire, much to sympathise 
in; little that one could wish to be altered, and still less that one could desire 
taken away. The child of impulse very often; her impulses, notwithstand- 
ing, were controlled by gentleness and truth; while, in all things, 
her unselfishness was such as to be regarded by her friends as very char- 








spirits of Scotland.’ 
On Miss Browne’s marriage, she came to reside in one of the picturesque | 





outlets of the « ity of Cork, Sunday’s Well; and here all her later poems | 
were written. Her little home here was a truly happy one, and though | 


comparatively humble, few roofs in the adjoining city had so little repining 
| and so mune hof tranquil joy beneath the m. Here she collected the Inateri- | 
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acteristic. . 

We have outlined no perfect character, nor was it onr desire to do so ; for 
we know nothing could, were it possible, pain the Dead more. She knew 
well the awful distance which divides the creature from the Creator, and 
she would have shrunk frem appropriating, even in idea, what is the attri- 
bute of the Infinite alone. The feverish dreams of youth, with all their idle 
and passionate regrets, had given way to clearer light; and had Mrs. Gray 
lived, we might have looked for proud successes for her. But it has pleased 
God to allot it otherwise, and we can only weave this tribute of our regret 
for her early departure :— 

‘ These birds of Paradise but long to flee 
Back to their native mansion.’ 


—— 

BRITISH HISTORY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

No effort of genius, or industry, can make the history of England, during 
the eighteenth century, equal in interest to that of either the seventeenth or 
nineteenth centuries. By the eighteenth century is meant the period of it 
ending in 1792 ; the subsequent eight years being a new era—the era of the 
Revolutions—which properly belongs to the nineteenth. It was essentially 
a period of repose. Placed midway between the great religious effort which, 
commencing in the middle of the sixteenth, was not closed in the British 
Islands till the cnd of the seventeenth century, and the not less vehement 
political struggle which began in the world with the French, or perhaps the 
American Revolution, and is still in uninterrupted activity, it exhibits a rest- 
ing-place botween the two great schisms which have distracted and distin- 
guished moderntimes It wants the ardent zeal, intrepid spirit, and enthu- 
siastic devotion, of the former epoch, not less than the warm aspirations, 
fierce contests, and extravagant expectations of the latter. Passion had ex- 
hausted itself; energy was worn out by exertion; enthusiasm damped by 
disappointment. Wo no longer see men sacrificing themselves for what 
they deemed the pablic good ; the generous had ceased to obliterate the 
selfish passion ; good sense was the characteristic of the period ; a desire for 
repose its leading principle ; selfishness its ruling motive. It is ever so with 
men, when vehement passions are not awakened, and the ardour of visionary 
pursuit has not obliterated the desire for immediate gratification. 

But if the eighteenth century can never rival the eras of the Reformation 
and the French Revolution in heart-stirring events, animated narrative, pic- 
turesque description, generous devotion, and sanguinary ambition, it is, per 
haps, superior to either in the lessons of political wisdom with which it is 
fraught. It isso because it exhibits on a great scale, and for along period, 
the resu/ts of those changes which had been the subject of that vehement 
struggle in the two preceding centuries, and enables us to appreciate, by 
actual experience, the benefits and evils of those great alternationsin civil and 
religious institutions, which, after so long and severe a contest, had at length 
come to be thoroughly established. The survey is, in some respects, dis- 
heartening, but itis instructive ; if it dispels many theories and blights much 
antic ipation, it confirms many truths, and has established an . principles 
which will probably never again be questioned. We are not aware that the 
history of the eighteenth century has ever yet been written in this spirit. 








It is understood now to be in the hands of learning aud genius; let us hope 
that equanimity and impartial judgment will preside as much as these bril- 
liant qualities in the completion of the great andertaking. 

The great passion of the sixteenth century wes for religious emancipation 
The real evil which it was the object of the Reformation to shake off was 
the despotism of the Romish priesthood ; the tre om for which the Retor- 
mers contended was the freedom of the human soul. The immediate object, 
the exciting cause, indeed, of Luther’s movement vas the overthrow ot 
the corrupt sale of indulgences, which the time of Leo X.. had brought 
such scandal on the Church of Rome; but religious freedom was the gener- 


al and durable passion of the Reformation. [t was the constrained uniformi- 
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yes worship, the compulsory unity of beliet, the slavish submission to au- 
ority, in the dearest concerns of existence, which was the real evil that 
was complained of. This want, so natural to an age of mental activity, so 
indispensable to one of advancing freedom, the satisfaction of which is as 
necessary as vital air to one of general intelligence, distinctly appeared in 
the forms of worship which the Reformers generally established when they 
had thrown off the authority of the Roman pontiff. ; 

The Romish litargies, touching, admirable, and catholic, as great part of 
them are, were in general abolished ; and in their stead, extempore pray®rs, 
of portentous length, were used to give each individual minister au op- 
portunity of introducing, in — part of the sacred proceeding, his peculiar 
tenets. The sermon, tor asimilar reason, became the longest and most im- 
portant part of the service. Every one knows how strougly the same lines 
of distinction still characterise the ultra-Reformers, who contend for the Cal- 
vinistic tenets and Presbyterian form of worship, and those more moder- 
ate partizans of the Reformation who have embraced the less violent schism 
ofthe Church of England 

Political equality was, and still is, the grand aspiration of the nineteenth 
century. What the ardent multitudes who embraced the principles of the 
French Revolution desired, was equality of privilege, and universal partici- 
pation in power. They saw the injustice an cruelty of their former oppres- 
sors, they felt how galling their chains had been, and they flattered them- 
selves that, if they could once get possession of the reins of power, they had 
suffered to severely from their abuse too be in any danger of being led astray 
in the use they made of them. Abolition of rank and privileges, the open- 
ing of all careers to all and the admission of all into the equal enjoyment of 
power, by means of a goverument resting on universal suffrage, was the ge- 
neral object of ambition, and has been established for a brief period in 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Piedmont ; more durably in North and South 
America. What the results of this system of government are to be, is the great 
problem which is in the course of solution in the nineteenth century ; bat 
be these results fortunate or unfortunate, it is this which constitutes the cha- 
racteristic of the period, and will form the object of close and anxious at- 
tention to histurians in future times. It was a principle and basis of govern- 
meut wholly new in human affairs. No previous republic either in ancient 
or modern times, had exhibited any approach to it. The seclusion of the great 
body of the working-class, in all the states of antiquity, from any share either 
in municipal or social powers, by reason of the generality of slavery—ihe ar- 
rangement of men in trades and crafts, through whose headsall their pow- 
ers were exercised, in the free cities of Italy and Flanders, in modern times, 
and in general in all the European burghs, necessarily rendered the basis 
of government in all former commonwealths essentially different. A demo- 
cratic valley nay have existed in Uri or Underwalden, where all the citi- 
zens were sqealy rich in fortune, and nearly equally poor in intelligence; but 
the example of a great community resting on universal suffrage, aud asimple 
majority of votes began with the year 1789. 

Although the proper democratic spirit existed in great strength in many 

of the leaders of the Great Rebellion, and its extravaganzas generally af- 
fected the army, and some of the powerful leaders of that couvulsion, yet 
extension of political power was not the object of the national will. ‘This is 
decisively proved by the fact, that when they gained the power, the people 
made no attempt in any material respect, to alter the public institutions. 
Cromwell, doubtless, was a military usurper ; but a military usurper is ouly 
the head of a warlike republic, and he is constrained to obey the wishes of 
the soldiers who have aoa him to power. Neither he nor the Long 
Parliament made any important alterations on the lasting structure of go- 
vernment, though, for the time, they totally altered its practice. The law 
was administered on the old precedents during the whole Protectotate. The 
estates of the maliguants were put under sequestration, and many of the 
charch lands were confiscated, but no great alteration in the foundations of 
government took place. l’ower, when the military oppression was removed, 
immediately returned to its former seats. The parliaments summoned by 
Cromwell proved so refractory, that they were in general dissolved after hay- 
ing sata few days; juries, throughout his reign, were so hostile to his go- 
vernment that they acquitted nearly all ike state offenders brought before 
them ; and legal prosecutions fell into disuse. | Everything was done by mi- 
litary force; butit never occurred to him to turn up the soil, so as to bring 
up fresh elements into action :—he never thought of summoning a parliament 
resting on universal suffrage, or establishing a revolutionary tribunal, the 
jurors of which were nominated by that democratic assembly. So that the 
victorious party were allowed to chant hymns as they pleased, and hear long 
sermons replete with any absurdity, and indulge in the freedom of the pulpit, 
they cared nothing for that of the press, or altering the structure of govern- 
ment. When Charles IL. was recalled by Monk, he had only to issue writs 
to the counties and boroughs which had returned the Long Parliament, to 
obtain the most thoroughly loyal commons which ever sat in England. 

Although the change of government in 1688 is usually called ‘the Revo- 
hation,’ and although it certainly was a most decisive overthrow so far as 
the reigning family was concerned, yet it was by no means a revolution in 
the sense in which we now understand the word. It made no change in 
the basis of power in the state, though it altered the dynasty which sat on 
the throne, and for seventy years fixed the reins of power in the hands of 
the Whig party, who had been most instrumental in placing William and 
Mary on it. But the structure of Government remained unchanged; or 
rather, it was changed only to be rendered more stable and powerful. We 
owe to the Revolution many of our greatest blessings; but not the least of 
these has been the removal of the causes of weakness which had so ofteu be- 
fore, in English history, proved fatal to the throne. It gave us a national 
debt, a standing army, and a stable foreign policy. The sum annually raised 
by William in taxes, within five years after he obtained the throne, was 
triple what had been so much the subject of complaint in the time of Charles 
I.; but the effect of this was to give usa firm goverumentand steady policy. 
De Witt had said, in the disgraceful days of the alliance of Charles 11. with 
France, that the changes of English policy had now become so frequent, that 
no man could rely on any system being continued steadily for two years to- 
gran. The continental interests and connexions of William, and subsequent- 
y of the Hanover family, gave us a durable system of foreign policy, and 
imprinted, for a hundred and forty years, that steadiness in our councils, 
without which neither individuals nor nations ever attained either lasting 
fame or greatuess. Nor was it the least blessing consequent upon such a 
change of exterual policy, and of the wars which it necessarily induced, that 
it gave Government the lasting support of a standing army, and thus pre- 
vented that ruinous prostration of the executive before the burst of popular 

assion which had so often induced the most dreadful disorders in English 
history. After 1683, the standing army, though inconsiderable compared 
with what it has since become, was always respectable, and adequate, as 
the result of the rebellions in 1715 and 1745 demonstrated, to the defence 
of Government against the most serious domestic dangers. That of itself 
was an incalculable blessing, and cheaply purchased by the national debt 
aud all the bloodshed of our foreign wars. Had Charles I. possessed five 
thousand guards, he would at once have crushed the great Rebellion; and 
the woeful oppression of the Long Parliament, which, during the eleven 
years that it sat, extorted eighty millions, equal to two hundred millions 
at this time, from an impoverished and bleeding nation, would have been 
prevented. 

Englishmen are not accustomed to pride themselves upon the external 
successes and military triumphs of the eighteenth century; and they have 
been so eclipsed by those of the Revolutionary war, that they are now in a 

t measure thrown into the shade. Yet nothing is more certain than that 
it is in external success and warlike glory, that, during the seventy years 
which immediately succeeded the Revolution, we must look for the ‘chief 
rewards and best vindication of that convulsion. 

England then took its appropriate place at the head of the Protestant faith, 
the bulwark of the liberties of Europe. The ambition of the House of Bour- 
bon, which so nearly proved fatal to them in the person of Louis XIV., be- 
came the lasting object of their apprehension and resistance. The heroic 
steadiness of William, the consummate genius of Marlborough, the ardent 
spirit of Chatham, won for us the glories of the War of the Succession and of 
the Seven Years. 

Though deeply checkered, especially in the American war, with disas- 
ter, the eighteenth century was, upon the whole, one of external glory and 
national advancement. To their honour be it spoken, the Whigs at that 
period were the party who had the national glory and success at heart, and 
made the greatest efforts, both on the theatre of arms and of diplomacy, to 
promote it. The lories were lukewarm or indifferent to national g ory, 
averse to foreign alliances, and often willing to purchase peace by the aban- 
donment of the chief advantages which war had purchased. During the 
Rev olutionary war the Case was just the reverse—the parties mutually 
changed places. The Tories were the national and patriotic, the Whigs the 
grumbling and discontented party. Both parties. in both periods, were in 
reality actuated, perhaps unconsciously, by their party interests—the Whigs 
were patriotic and national, the Tories backward and lukew arin when the 
Whigs were in power, and derived lustre from foreign the Tories 
were patriotic and national when they held the reins of government aad 
the opposite vices had passed over to their antaconi ” i 
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But if from the external policy and foreign ty ampl s of the Whi 
the first sixty years of the eighteenth century, we 
ernment which they established, and the social ameliorations which they — 
troduced, we shall see much less reason to congratulate , : 
benefits gained by the Revolution. It is here that the 
litical lesson of the eighteeuth century is to be fonnd; u 
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loug possession of power, after the accession of William and Mary, by the 
Whig party, which continued uninterrupted for seventy years, and the want 
of any philosophical history of the period since they were dispossessed of 
office, have prevented the truth from being boldly told, or even generally 
known iu this country. Itis much more generally appreciated, however, 
by continued writers, and we may rest assured the eyes of future genera- 
tions will be steadily fixed on it. The danger is, that it will throw discredit 
on the cause, both of civil and religious freedom, in the eyes of future gen- 
erations in the world. Let us, in the first instance, boldly, and without 
seeking to disguise the truth, examine what are the religious and civil evils 
which have attracted the attention of mankind in Great Britain during the 
eighteeuth century, and then inquire whether they are the necessary result 
of the Reformation and of the Revolution, or have arisen from causes foreign 
to that of religiousand civil freedom—in a word, from the usual intermixture 
of human selfishness and iniquity with those great convulsions 

The two great evils which have disfigured the reformed church in the Brit- 
isl: islands, since its final establishment at the Revolution, have been the 
endless multiplication and increasing rancour of sects, end the palpable out- 
growth of the population beyond the possibility of their gratuitous instruc- 
tion in religious truth by means of the national church. 

The three great evils which have been felt in the political and social 
world in England during the eighteenth century, are the prodigious, and in 
general irresistible, power of an oligarchy; the unbounded parliamentary 
and official corruption by which their influence has been upheld; and 
the uupresedented spread of pauperism through the working classes of so- 
ciety. 

In these days the reality of those evils will probably not be disputed in 
any quarter; when we have seen the latter lead to the Reform Bill, and the 
great organic change of 1832, as well as keep the nation, and all serious 
thinkers in it, in a state of constant anxicty ; and the former rend the nation- 
al church in Scotland asunder, threaten the most serious religious divisions 
in England, and in both countries permit the growth of a huge body of prac- 
tical heathens in the midst of a Christian land. 

Were these evils the necessary and inevitable result of the Reformation 
and the Revolution; orhave they arisen from causes foreign to these changes, 
and which, in future times, may be detached from them? The Roman 
Catholic writers on the Continent all maintain the former opinion, and con- 
sider them as the necessary effect and just punishment of the great schism 
from the church; which, by a natural consequence, ended in civil convul- 
sion, public immorality, and social distress. The English writers have, 
hitherto, rather avoided than grappled with the subject ; they have rather 
denied the existence of the evils, than sought to accountfor them. Let us 
consider to what cause these unquestionable evils of the eighteenth century 
are really to be ascribed. 

They beow little of the human heart who expect that, in an age and coun- 
try where religion is at all thought of, sects and religious differences will 
not prevail. As well might you expect that, in a free community, political 
parties are to bennknown. Truth, indeed, is one and the same in all ages; 
but so also is the lightof the sun; yet, in how many different hues, and un- 
der how many different appearances, does it manifest itself in the world ? 
In the smoky city, and on the clear inountain; on the sandy desert, and in 
the stagnant marsh; radiant withthe warmth of July, or taintly piercing 
the bloomof December. So various are the capacities, feelings, emotions, 
and dispositions of men, that, on any subject which really interests them, 
diversity of opinion is as inevitable as difference in their countenances, sta- 
ture, character, fortune, and state in the world. Hence it was that our Sa- 
viour said he came to bring not peace on earth, but a sword—to divide the 
father from the son, to array the mother against the daughter. It will be so 
to the end of the world. Unity of opinion seems to prevail under Asiatic 
despotism; in religious, under the European papacy—but nowhere else. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the absence of all theological disputes in 
a community, is, not that all think alike on religion, but that none think 
at all. 

But although no rational man who knows the human heart will ever ex- 
press a wish tosee entire religious unity prevail in a state, yet there can be 
no question, that the prodigious multiplication of sects in Britain, which 
strikes foreigners with such astonishment, is mainly to be ascribed, as well 


the eighteenth century, was growing up in the island, as to the iniquitous con- 
fiscation of the property of the aaah which took place at the Reformation. 
it is well known that the proportion of the tithes of England which belongs 
to lay impropriators, is more considerable than that which is still in the 
hands of the church; and if to them is added the abbey and monastery 
lands, they would by this time have amounted to a very large annu- 
al sum, probably not less than six or seven millions a-year — In Scotland, it 
is well known, the church lands at the Reformation were about a third of 
the whole landed property. They would now, therefore, have produced 
£1,700,000 a-year, as the entire rental is somewhat above five millions. 
What a noble fund here existed, formed and set apart by the piety and 
charity of former ages, for the service of the altar and of the poor—two 
causes which God hath joined, and no man should put asunder! What in- 
calculable good would it have done, if it had been preserved sacred for its 
proper destination—sacred from the corruptions, mummery, and despotism 
of the Roman church, but preserved inviolate for the support of religion, the 
relief of suffering, the spread of education! What is it which blights and 
paralyses all the etforts now made, whether by individuals, voluntary asso- 
ciations, or the state, for the attainment of those truly godlike objects? Is 
it not ever oue thing—the practical impossibility of finding the requisite 
funds to support the institutions necessary to grapple with the evils, ona 
scale at all commensurate to their magnitude?) The Established Church 
could not spread for want of funds to erect and endow churches ; meanwhile 
the population in the manufacturing districts and great towns was rapidly 
increasing, and, in consequence, part of the people took refuge in the di- 
visions of dissent, part in the oblivion of practical ed cate tig Thence the 
multiplication of sects, the spread of pauperism, the growth of civilized 
heathenism in the state. The poor-laws dated from the dissolution of the 
monasteries ; the forty-second of Elizabeth stands a durable record of the 
real origin of that burdensome tax. It was the application of the funds 
of religion and charity to the gratification of secular rapacity, which has 
been the cause of the chief religious and social evils under which Great 
Britain has ever since laboured; and it is it which still presents an invinci- 
ble obstacle to all the efforts which are made for their removal. 

But the confiscation of the church lands and tithes to the use of the tem- 
poral nobility was not anecessary part of the Reformation, any more than 
the confiscation of the estates of the church and the emigrants was a neces- 
sary step in the progress of freedom in France. In both cases, the iniquitous 
spoliation was the result of human wickedness mingled with the current, 
and taking advantage of the generous effort for religion or civil emancipation 
of the part of the many, to render it the means of achieving individual rob- 
bery for behoof of the few. The Reformation might have been established 
in the utmost purity in Great Britain, without one shilling being diverted 
from the service of the church, or the maintenance of the poor, and with 
the preservation of afund large enough to have provided for the permanent 
support of the unfortunate, and the progressive extension of the Established 
Church, in proportion to the increase and wants of the inhabitants. In like 
manner, the Revolution might have been conducted to a successful and pro- 
bably bloodless termination in France, without the unutterable present mis- 
ery and hopeless ultimate prostration of religion and freedom, which result- 
ed from the confiscation of the Convention, and the division of all the land 
in the kingdom among the peasants. In neither case are we justified in 
stigmatizing thecause of freedom, on account of the dreadful excesses which 
were committed by the selfish who joined in its support; but in both we 
must acknowledge the impartial justice of Providence, which has made the 
iniquity of men work out their own appropriate and well-deserved punish- 
ments, and has made it to descend to the third and fourth generations from 
those who committed or permitted the deeds of injustice. 

The power of the oligarchy, which resulted from the Revolution of 1688, 
and the unbounded corruption by which, forseventy years afterwards, their 
power was maintained, has been less the subject of observation or censure 
by subsequent writers, for the very obvious reason that the popular party, 
who had gained the victory at the Revolution, were during all that period 
in power, and they have been in no hurry to expose or decry these degra- 
ding, butto them most profitable, abuses. Itis probable that they never 
would have been brought to light at all, but would have quietly and irrev- 
ocably sapped the foundation of the British character ey of British great- 
ness, had it not been that, fortunately for the country, the incubus of the cor- 
rupting Whig aristocracy was thrown off by George ILL. and Lord Bute, in 
1761, and cast down by the same monarch and Mr. Pitt, in 1784: and, in 
their rage and disappointment, they exposed, when practised by their oppo- 
nents, the well-known, and, to them, long profitable abuses, by which the | 
c c Itis the rey lations 
on this snbject which have recently issued from the press, which have cast 
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government, since the Revolution, had been carried on. 


so broad, and, to the philos yphi I oon amens 30 IMportanta light on the histo- 
rv of the first two-thirds of the eighteenth century; and among them, the 
letters ind memoirs of Horace W alpole occupy a distin rhish d place. Cer- 
tainly it was far from the intention of that able and witty annual to illu 
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it is there that the turning-point and great political moral of the history of 
England, during the eighteenth century, is to be found. 

The truth on this subject could not so long have been kept out of view, 
had it not been that, till very recently, no historian at all worthy of the name, 
has approached the subject of English history during the eighteenth century, 
The immortal work of Hume, as all the world knows, comes down only to 
the Revolution of 1688 ; and of the subsequent period, down to that when 
his history was written, in 1760, he has told us only that the monopoly of 
offices, places, and opinions, by the dominant Whig party, had been so close 
and uninterrupted, that it had well-nigh rendered it impossible to arrive at 
the truth on the subject. Smollett, whose continuation of Hume is to be 
seen in every bookseller’s window beside its great predecessor, is wholly 
unworthy of the honourable place which chance, — the neglect of others, 
have hitherto assigned. Admirable as a novelist—at least as that character 
was understood in those days—graphic, entertaining, hamourous—Smellett 
had none of the qualities necessary for a historian. He was neither a sol 
dier nor an orator, a poet nora philosopher. The campaigns of Marlborough, 
the eloquence of Chatham, were alike lost upon him. He was neither warm 
ed by the victory of Blenheim nor the death of Wolfe: the adventures of 
Charles Edward and the disasters of Saratoga, were narrated with the same 
imperturbable phlegm. As to philosophic views of the progress of society, 
or the social pl political etfects of the Revolution of 1688 and the Reforma- 
tion, the thing was out of the question: it neither belonged to his age nor 
character, to dream of any thing of the kind. He was, in his history at least 
a mere bovkseller’s hack, who compiled a very dull and uninteresting work 
from the information, scauty during his period, which the Annual Register 
and Parliamentary History afforded. If a greater aunalist than he do not 
arise to do justice to his merits, the fame even of Marlborough will never 
descend, at least in its full proportions, to future generations. 

It is deeply to be regretted that Sir James Mackintosh did not complete 
his long-cherished design of continuing Hume’s history. No man, since 
Hume’s time, possessed so many «ualifications for the undertaking. To an 
incomparable talent for depicting character, und a luminous philosophic 
mind, he joined great erudition, extensive knowledge, and a practical ac- 
quaintance both with statesmen and ordinary lite. Though he was a party 
man, and had early taken, in his Vindicia Gallicia, a decided part against 
Burke, in apology of the French Revolution, yet he possessed great candour 
of mind, and had magnanimity enough, in maturer years, to admit, that he 
had been far led astray in early life by the inexperience and ardour of youth. 
When a man possesses this equanimity and justice of mind, it is wholly im- 
material to what political party he belongs, and with what preconceived 
opinions he undertakes the task of narrating events. Truth will shine out 
in every page—justice will preside over every decision—facts will inevita- 
bly lead to the correct conclusion. _ It is perverted genius, skilful partisan- 
ship, imagination brouglit to the aid of party, and learning dedicated to the 
support of delusion, which is really to be dreaded. Mackintosh’s mind 
was essentially philosophical: this appears in every page of his Life by his 
sons—one of the most interesting pieces of biography in the English lan- 
guage. His characters of statesmen, orators, and poets, in England during 
the eighteenth century, chiefly written at Bombay, or during the voyage 
home, are perhaps unparallele din our language for justice and felicity. — 
They show how richly stored his mind was; how correctly his taste lad 
been formed on the best models; how vast a stock of images, comiparisons, 
and asscciations, he brought to bear on the events and characters which he 
passed in survey. He had not a poetical mind, and was destitute of a pic- 
torial eye. His history, therefore, never would have been adorned by those 
moving scenes, those graphic pictures, which are the life and soul of the 
highest style of history, and ab ay have given immortality to the writings 
of Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. But the eighteenth century, though by no 
means destitute of events calling for sich imaginative powers, has perhaps 
less of them than any equal period in English history. What is mainly re- 
quired for it is a philosophic mind to appreciate the effects of the great con- 
vulsions of the preceding century, and an impartial judgment, to discern the 
causes which were preparing the still more terrible catastrophe of the nine- 
teenth. Mackintosh possessed these great and valuable qualities in a very 
high degree; and his history, if he had succeeded in completing it, would 
unquestionably bave taken its place with those of Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon. The thing really to be lamented is, that the time which Provi- 
deuce allotted to him, and which was amply sufticient for the completion 
even of so great an undertaking, was wasted amidst the attractions and fri- 
volity of high London society ; and that, more even than the heroic Swede 
in captivity, he was 

‘Condemn’d a needy suppliant to wait, 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate ’ 
T'o be Continued. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—M. 'THALBERG’S SONATA. 


The history of instrumental music could not be complete, without a 
chapter having for subject the Sonata—the most select, if not the highest 
form of pianoforte composition. To write a permanent work of this class, 
both musical science and special knowledge are required: to perform oue 
well, a consummate mastery of the instrument not always possessed by 
those who can figure gaily with orchestral assistance, or gain a reputation 
for amazing execution, in the shallower and more capricious brilliancies of a 
Jantasia. 

We are, therefore, glad to receive a New Year’s gift of this choice order 
from M. Thalberg. The time for its appearance was, indeed, come; for his 
contributions to our stores of died music have been singularly small; 
the most sterling of his works being his Studies, in each of which, when the 
new form of passage to be employed is once set forth, the invention may go 
to sleep,—since a fair binwietas of modulation will suffice to conduct the 
composition to its close. With the exception of a feeble and inconclusive 
essay by M. Chopin, and one or two English works, it is long since we 
have been gratified with a solo sonata of any pretension Before we ex- 
amine M. Thaiberg’s offering, a few words of retrospect may not be useless ; 
though these will be merely indicatory : since, to trace the progress of the 
Sonata analytically, would be to write once again the history of pianoforte 
playing. 

It may be remarked, that the first appearances of expressive composition 
(as the epithet is now understood) and of a mure modern ordinance of 
phrase than distinguished the harpsichord lessons of Scarlatti, or the clavi- 
chord pieces of Sebastian Bach, are to be found among the pianoforte writ- 
ings of that great inventor, Haydn; who, as an inventor, has never received 
the honours due to him froin musicians. But the Sonata was to be perfect- 
ed into its present canonical shape by others more emiuent in the special 
practice of the instrument: by Mozart, who gave to the adagio a fulness of 
melody and a grace, never since surpassed ;—by Clementi, in whose works, 
besides the maintenance and arrangement of idea—iu his day considered in- 
dispensable—the student will find some traces of passage, for merely pas- 
sage’s sake, the extravagant employment of which artifice by receut mas- 
ters threatened for a while to revolutionize pianoforte music. But, as it is 
the nature of forms, however agreeable and captivating, to become antiquat- 
ed—witness Handel's closes, and the Alberti bass, and Rossini’s flourishes— 
the best of Clementi’s works are those where the fingers are to do the 
work of the mind, and the mind is not to follow after the fingers. We 
know not where better writing, either for the instrument or the musician, 
exists than in his Opus 40, making especial mention of the rich and finely- 
contrasted adagio of the first, and the sparkling, but admirably wrought 
rondo of the third Sonata of the suite. P 

Excellent, however, as are Clementi’s sonatas, and indispensable to any 
one who desires to trace piano-forte music throughout its progress, they are 
exceeded in interest by the better works of Dussek, in which there is great- 
er grandeur, more enterprise; and, if a less amount of science, enough still 
to satisfy the most exacting of purists. His Sonata in c minor (op. 35,) the 
one entitled “ Les Adieux” (op. 44,) and his lovely “ Le Retour a Paris’ 
(op. 64,) may be played in alternation with the poetical works of Beetho- 
ven and Weber, without offence to the hearer. — The last, indeed, has al- 
ways seemed to us about as perfect a specimen of pianoforte composition as 
could be cited,—the player not being wholly thrown out of account by the 
musical thinker. To class it rightly, we need but compare it with contem- 
porary works, highly esteemed in their day, Steibelt’s best,” for instance, 
his second and third Sonatas, op 6, and the grander one dedicated to Ma- 
dame Buonaparte,—or with the somewhat more recent compositions of 
Woelfl such as his Sonata in o minor, op. 25. which last is, nevertheless, a 
spirited and vigorous composition. The latter will be found in parts near- 
ly as obsolete as the duet by Miathel, of which Madame d’Arblay makes 
such perpetual mention in the memoirs of Dr. Burney; at the best only cal- 


culated to give pleasure to the dilettante, when a dowager fit is strong upon 


. perfection of this mixed style, a judicious union of the composer's 











th sand the pianist’s fancies, in which Dussek was eminent, was re- 
d for Hummel, as may be seen in that composer’s grand Sonatas in F 
arp minor, in p major, and his duet Sonata in a flat. lo the fi st, especial. 
Itis impossible, in such amere sketch as the above, to dwell upon the 
characteristics of the several composers adverted to; still, we cannot leave 
* , Bi , 
| Steibelt’s name—espet . en mento tin terms of depreciatory com- 
sarisonh—w ithout a Word in aciniration of the elegance of his pastora mov 
' } 1 rT. ° dé 
ments, and some of his melodies That to which poor Keats wrote the 
soug, “ H husi read soils has a graceful sweet s which 1s ‘ ul 
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jy (asalso in his admirable Septuor), while the executive power of a con- 
cero player is taxed to the utunost, the plan and the ideas are on the grandest 
scale: and the Sonata, as a Souata, as a whole. offers one of the most re- 
markable instances in which a thinker habitually of the second class rises up 
to the loftiest heights of Art’s domain. Not many among the modern race ot 
jianists, With all their resources of immense execution, are capable of inter 
eting the noble composition in question, so as to render its meaning. 
It would be impossible for us, in the present brief paragraph, to do more 
than pointto the special place which Beethoven’s Sonatas occupy, since 
their varieties are as numerous as themselves, and the fraternity of one to 
tle other is only proved by their superiority to the writingsof any othercom- 
ser. Some future day, a catalogue raisonnée of the more eminent of 
these may be attempted ; meanwhile, it is euough, in proof of the master’s 
versatility, to cite his Sonata in b mivor, with its toccato-like last movement, 
—his grand Walstein Sonata in c major, which, though reft of its expressive 
and luscious andante, is still more interesting and various, and more effec- 
tive as a piece of exhibition, than many a Concert—held in high esteem ; his 
Sonatas in c sharp minor and in F minor, and that strange and striking work 
in b flat, belonging to the composer’s most mysterious epoch,—the ada gio 
of which, at least, if not the final fugue on three subjects, is well worth the 
careful examination of the thoughtful and studious analyst. Nor—though 
we be merely skimming the pie cremains we overlook Weber’s four grand 
Sonatas in A flat, c major, D minor, and & minor; in which the ‘something 
more’ of fancy or of torce than belonged to any one else, which the compos- 
er of “Oberon” threw into every bar he wrote, gives the works a distinc- 
tive and special charm—even those who are used to speak of Beetho 
veu as final. But we must end this bead-roll: with one word more in ac- 
knowledgment to Mendelssohn, of his charming early Sonata in & major— 
since we are impatient to reach the long expected contribution of a writer 
who has been of late often referred to as ‘a discoverer’ on the pianoforte— 
who bat M. Thalberg ? 

Certain it is, that to this gentleman’s appearance and performances may 
be referred the new manner * of treating melody, harmony, and passage in 
combination, on which a school of pianoforte composition has been founded. 
We have always allowed M. Thalberg—taking certain Studies and Intro- 
ductions by way of data—elegance of melody rather than vigour of con- 
structive power, or that nice sense of propriety which gives variety and 
character to music. Hence, we were not prepared for the dryness of tone 
which pervades this composition, through which the writer (to employ a 
familiar figure) seems to stagger rather than sustain himself. The first sub- 
ject of the first al/egro has little form or freshness to recommend it: the 
second is conventional. The scherzo or pastorale offers some slight relief: 
and would have been welcome if closed in the mood in which it opened.— 
But after a page or two, in which mere modulation takes the place of con- 
tinuity, comes a variegation of passage-work in the new style, destroying 
that sunplicity of character which would have been so grateful. The adagio 
which follows, is in the most hackneyed form of a smooth, but common- 
place melody with ponderous accompaniments—not exhibiting one bar of 
contrast from first to last. We have then an a//egro in perpetual motion :— 
in which brilli an of figure and breadth of phrase are intended to excuse 
outrageous difficulties. Crude, noisy, heayy—such are the epithets which 
must be applied to this movement: save, perhaps, it be verified, when per- 
formed by the composer, with a spirit aud intention which lie in his incom- 
parable fingers, but are absent from his common-place thoughts. 

On the whole then, this Sonata, by M Thalberg, can be neither accepted 
as a specimen of classical form of composition enriched by his new inventions, 
nor as a work in any respect worthy to be set by the side of those produced 
in previous epochs when executive power was more sparingly developed.— 
The attempt is something: bat to no higher merit than appertains to laudable 
purposes, is our popular pianist entitled on the present vecasion.—London 
Athenaeum 
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NEW DISCOVERIES AT POMPEIL 
Torre del Greco, 

I have just returned froma visit to Pompeii. But I am uot about to give 
you a narrative of impressions and speculations—you Englanders are much 
too hurried to be tolerant of small philosophy. Indeed, the object of my 
present letter is to report the progress which is being made in the excava- 
tions. 

The fine thorough-bred English courser, called the “‘ Bolton,” bore me in 

a few minutes to the gates of Pompeii! The sentinel’s box still stands there, 
but untenanted ; the barracks are close at hand, but the clash of arms is no 
longer heard. ‘The lordly Roman has vanished from a scene once eloquent 
of his power and wealth ; whilst the inhabitant ot this remotest conquest, the 
savage uncultured Briton, displays at his very gates the most womtedtal in- 
vention that science has ever suggested or art perfected, and seems to tri 
umpli over the victor. As my Cicerone lazily preceded me through the 
Forum towards the Strada del Sepolchri, it appeared to me that nothing was 
being done ; and, comparatively speaking, nothing is being done, since eight 
men and four waggons only are engaged in the work—a number very inade- 
qnate to the excavation of a city of which two-thirds perhaps still lie Luri- 
ed. The system adopted in the excavations is that of following the ancient 
ways of the city, so as to lay open the edifices in regular order ; and the 
street which has for some time occupied the principal labour of the work- 
men is that which leads to the theatres—all in the same vicinity. This street, 
at its commencement, is more than twenty-six palms wide ; and following 
the right side, down to the theatres. I find that not less than thirteen shops 
or private dwellings have been brought to view within a year, varying much 
in their style of building, some being simple and rough enough, others ex- 
hibiting greater marks of taste and luxury. In all these houses are to be 
found the “Lararium,” as indeed in every house in Magna Grecia in the pre- 
sent day, devoted to the reception of the modern Peuates—the Madonnaand 
the Saints. 

The absence of marble in the dwellings of Pompeii is striking; but the 
want, many will think, is more than compensated by the beautiful mosaics 
and frescoes which remain—some of them as fresli as when they received 
the last finish from the hand of the artist. The subjects of the paintings in 
the lately-excavated houses, as you will conclude, are mostly taken trom the 


classic mythology ; and very generally represent events in the history of 


Ceres anc Bacchus ; who may be eminently called the two gods of Cam- 
pania, since their worship, more than that of any other deity, was observed 
in a district in which they seem to vie with one another in the abundance 
of their gifts. In some apartments I observed landscapes which, though 
good in point of colouring, and well executed in the individual parts, were 
curiously defective in the perspective. One house in particular cannot fail 
to command attention, from the superior beauty ofits ornaments. Here are 
swans and peacocks and fruits represented to the life. Bacchus, crowned 
with ivy, holding in one hand the thyrsus, and with the right giving drink to 
a panther who is couching, is a beautiful painting Equally beautiful are 
Winter, represented as a female with her garments floating in the wind; 
Autumn (not so well preserved), holding a cornucopia in one hand : and 
Spring, who in her left hand holds the hem of her garment. Navcissus 
crowned, holding in his right hand a spear (this design isa funeral emblem), 
whilst his image is reflected on a fountain beneath, and a Love extracting a 
thorn from his foot, are both pretty paintings. Two other paintings are 
deserving of attention, not merely from their beauty, but from the deviation 
from the ordinarily received method of presenting these subjects—Narcissus, 
whose head is erect, instead of being directed towards the fountain, in which, 
however, his image is reflected, and another painting of two Serpents bound 
to a Biga, each with a small wing on its back. 

It would be impossible, of course, in a letter to give you a detailed de- 
scription of all the paintings which recent excavations have brought to view ; 
and I must content myself, therefore, with saying, that many are good in 


point of invention and colouring, displaying both the wealth and the taste of 


the Pompeii merchants, who, to the pursuit of commerce, knew so well how 
to unite the elegance and that of love the Fine Arts which are so percep- 
tible in the interior of their dwellings. It was a different spirit which ani- 
mated commerce in those days; when, behind the shop of the perfumer, 
or the dyer, or the oil-merchant, ran a suite of apartments, combining all 
that we consider in the present day to he the results of education and wealth 
and taste. 

It is not, however, merely with the beauty of ornament that one is struck, 
on wandering amougst these recent excavations; there is a seeming lite 


about everything which is startling. In returning on the opposite side of 


the street, I discovered traces of the oxidation of an iron bar which bound 
together some parts of the building. In another house the iron ring still re- 
mals, which, eighteen centuries since, opened and closed the shop door. 
In this part, too, of the city are eight unfinished buildings, as it is evident 
fr m the freshness of the materials: from which, and other indications, it is 
interred that this side of the stree 








was lefton the ground, till orders arrived for its removal, or till the King 
himself visits it ; such being the practice, with a view, perhaps, to secure 
every fragment of art which may be found there from plunder, or 
else to pay au easy compliment to any royal or distinguished visitor.  Hav- 
ing a permission from Signor Avellino, the superintendent of the works, and 
the learned editor of the ‘ Bollentino Archwologieca,’ [ eutered : and was en- 
abled toexamine the interior walls, which were being cleaned or slightly 
restored. They were covered with matting in order to defend them, during 
the process, from the action of the external air ; and lifting these, I discover- 
ed what to my uupractised eye appeared to be some of the most beautiful 
and best preserved paintings | had seen. Que in ghee’ struck me, which 
represents a female figure seated and half veiled; behind her, and leaning 
over her, is a warrior, who wearsa helmet, with its plume; beside these 
kneels another female, who is examining something on the ground ; and in 
the distance isa Love or a Genius. The colour is as fresh as if laid on but 
yesterday ; and the expression in the female's face displays the hand of no 
mean artist, —who, in representing a lady of Pompeii, has given us precisely 
the same style and expression of face which is so strikingly peculiar to the 
women of these districts in the present day. Leaving the interior of these 
houses, itis a peculiar spectacle which the outer walls preseut, bearing in- 
scriptions in large ill-executed red letters,—many well preserved, and easily 
to be deciphered—others almost obliterated. Here, we learn dwelt a ‘ per- 
fusor,’-—one who directed the ‘ sparsiones’ at the public games. Not far is 
the shop of acompany of + offectores,’ those who restored dresses to their 
original colour. One house bears the inscription “ Felix hic locus est ;’— 
some may think perhapsas a temptation to those curious of the future to en- 
ter and try the art of the inhabitant, as the walls of the shops are covered 
with circles, lines and numbers. Another shop is inscribed ‘* Lucru acipe,’ 
—with the not unusual omission of the M in the first word, and of the double 
consonant in the second—au inscription more intelligible than the last, being 
evidently an admonition from the god of gaiu, whose caduceus is repre- 
sented beneath, to the Pompeii merchant. More important, however, are 
some of these recently discovered inscriptions for the palwography ; thus F 
is written I',—double L is written b, as in the following inscription :— 

QVIIRIIS 

IALACIIMIIT 

I'ABLVMINDIICVRIA 

COTINI 
Which may be read thus: ‘ Quaeres Fallacem et Fabium in decuria Co- 
tini.’ ‘ 

I must not, however, dwell at any greater length on these points to whichT 
cannot say that my Cicerone directed my attention. He, poomellow, was in- 
tent on far ditferent subjects ; and on visiting ouce more Pansa’s house, his 
imagination liad discovered the kitchen, and, in the designs on the walls, the 
emblems of a feast and of the culinary art. Alas, for him it was all a dream! 
—tor his hungry mien seemed to say that his Fine Arts brought him but hum- 
ble tare. But the bell is ringing—the railway bell! the train indeed is fust 
approaching, and forty minutes will bear me into the heart of Naples! 

—— 


THE LATE MR. LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Our readers will miss from the New Monthly Magazine a writer whose 
contributions have long graced its pages,—a writer whose ready pen has 
continued month after month to furnish them with a pleasant portion of their 
periodical entertainment in those light essays illustrative of character and 
mauners, Which must have led them to regard the name attached to them 
as oue to which they were under no common obligation. Mr. Laman Blan- 
chard is most generally known as the author of the very great number of 
amusing prose papers which he published in one or two leading periodicals. 
They were characterised by a layfal easy, which sported with the foibles 
of human life in a spirit of perfect good fellowship, and with an evident ob- 
ject rather to create pleasantry than to find fault. Indeed the sympathies of 
the man were so plainly with his species, and his humour seemed always so 
controlled by them, that it might have appeared to the unobservant as 
though he wanted wit, when his only deficiency was a desire to raise a 
laugh at the expense ofhamanity This inclination, which seems so power- 
fulan influence with the most successful humurists and the most famous 
wits, he never on any occasion exhibited. Malevolence gave no sting to his 
imagination—misanthropy threw no cloud over his ideas. | His thoughts 
were kind, liis meaning good, his feeling happy, and his jest sociai. In pri- 
vate life there was the same friendliness in his pleasantry so conspicuous in 
his writing. In short, it was his nature that his humour should be good- 
humour, and his facetiousness tend as much to happiness as to mirth. 

Yet, strange as it appears, these eminently philanthropic natures are the 
most prone to exhaust their cheerfulness in such public distribution, and 
leave their own hearts without a hope, and even without a consolation. 
And thus it has been with the amiable object of this brief notice; who has 
been snatched away from a circle of which he had long been the ornament 
and the delight, by one of those terrible depressions of spirits which unha p- 
pily too frequently visit these finer organizations when suffering under do- 
mestic calamity. Mr. Blanchard within the last two months had to endure 
tlie loss of a wife to whom he was tenderly attached. They had been mar- 
ried very nearly one and twenty years, and she had been so affectionate a 
partner, and so admirable a mother, that her loss was irreparable. This he 
felt so acutely that bis nervous system became unable to withstand the blow, 
and he sank under it, leaving a void in his circle that must remain a void till 
his friends are so fortunate as to meetagain with the same rare combination 
of benevolence and pleasantry. 

Samuel Laman Blanchard was born at Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, on the 
15th of May, 1803, the only boy of seven children. His father was in re- 
spectable circumstances, and removed to London when his son was about 
five years old; here he received his education at St. Olave’s school, South- 
wark, and became distinguished when a youth for an exquisite appreciation 
of the English poets. 

Mr. Blanchard married in 1824, Miss Anne Gates, a young lady of consider- 
able personal attractions aud good family. His first literary undertaking 
was a sinall volume of poems, published in the year 1828, called ‘ Lyric Of- 
ferings,’ a collection that exhibited unquestionable evidence of high poeti- 
cal talent. Indeed, as a poet, Laman Blanchard deserves to be placed in a 
front rank ;, for some of the lyrical pieces he has since produced possess the 
highest merit. This work made him favourably known. He began to 
write for one or two periodicals, and as at this time he had been appointed 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, he had sufficient employment for his 
leisure in cultivating his literary talents. The socretarvebio was given up 
in 1831, and almost immediately afterwards he was engaged in editing both 
the Montily Magazine and La Belle Assemblée. This employment brought 
him in connexion with literary men of ditterent parties, among whom his ta- 
lents and his sociality exercised an irresistible influence. He rose rapidly 
in the estimation of bis more influential friends, and was selected to assist in 
establishing a new evening paper called The J'rue Sun, in which he wrote 
for nearly two years with remarkable liveliness and spirit, and from which 
he withdrew a little before it ceased to exist. He was soon engaged upon 
other papers. The Constitutional and T'he Shipping Gazette, he tried in 
vain to establish, but there was no hope in a struggle with such competitors 
as already possessed the field. He was also editorof The Courier—this 
was when the Whigs werein office, and he fought their battles for them with 
great energy and talent; but the days of 7'’he Courier had been numbered, 
and this infusion of vigorous Whiggery only retarded its doom. The Carl- 
ton Club purchased the expiring newspaper, and sought, by a complete 
change in its polities, to give it new life. Mr. Blanchard consequently ceas- 
ed to have any connexion with this journal, and very shortly afterwards i 
was found necessary to abandon the publication. 

We next find him editor of the Court Journal. Here he was rather out 
of his element. Fashionable Literature was of much too light a texture 
for him to manufacture successfully ; nevertheless, he endeavoured to meet 
the wants of such a journal, and for along time continued to write graceful 
trifles in a style that charmed his elegant readers, and made them believe 
that asecond Addison had been created for their entertainment. After a 
year or two, he left the Court Journal for more congenial employment.— 
He became a constant contributor to the New Monthly Magazine, edit- 
ed George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, was engaged on the E.caminer, and 
furnished occasional papers for several other publications both political and 
literary. 

From what has been stated it will ke seen that Mr. Blanchard was so oc- 
cupied by contributing to the periodical press, that he could have no time 
for the production of any work in which his genius might have had a fair 
scope 5 and consequently that his writings bear an evanescent character, by 
no means in accordance with the real quality of his mind. He was always 











vecupied, and in such a variety of ways as must have been destructive to 
the hopes his friends entertained of a true developement of his genius.— 





tor previously to her quitting England, which duty he fulfilled by collect- 
ing her hitherto unpublished poems, and presenting them to the public, ac- 
companied by a well-written memoir of the accomplished poetess. Toa 
circle of habitual associates, his emiuently social spirit had been a source of 
delight for the last twenty years. 

The remains of Laman Blanchard have been deposited in the grave occu- 
pied by his affectionate partner in the cemetery at Norwood, to which he 


was followed by many sorrowing friends. He has left four children to la- 
ment his irreparable loss. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 
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MODEL FARM AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

We have selected for this week’s Albion an account of the “ Monet Farme 
aND AGRICULTURAL ScHoo.” in Ireland, from the late number of Col- 
man’s European Tour—a work which cannot be too much read, for its 
usefulness, and the sentiments of enlarged patriotism and benevolence it so 
eloquently inculcates. 





There is an establishment connected with the agriculture ofIreland, which 
is in the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, onl whisk I have visited with 

the greatest pleasure, and that isa Model Farm and an Agricultural School 

The national government have determined to appropriate seventy-five 
thousand pounds annually to the caase of education in Ireland, to be dis- 
tributed, in proportions corresponding to. the subscriptions of individuals for 
the same objects, in parts of the country where education is most needed. It 
is considered, and with good reason, that the great want among the 
people, is a want of knowledge in applying and using the means of subsis- 
tence within their reach ; that there is no indisposition on their part to la- 

bour; that there is yet an ample extent of uncultivated land capable of 
being redeemed and rendered productive ; and that a principal source of 

the wretchedness, and wantand starvation, which prevail in some parts of 
this country, often to a fearful extent, is attributable to the gross ignorance of 

the labouring classes of the best modes of agriculture and of rural economy. 

With this conviction upon their minds, the commissioners have determined 

to connect with all their rural schools a course of teaching in scientific and 

practical agriculture, communicating a knowledge of the simple elements of 
agricultural chemistry : of the best modes and operations of husbandry which 
have been adopted in any country ; of the nature, and character, and uses, of 
the vegetables and plants necessary or useful to man or beast; of theimproved 
kinds of live stock, and of the construction and use of the most improved 
and most approved farming implements and machinery. With these views, 
it is their intention to train their schoolmasters, and to send out such men as 
are apt and qualitied to teach these most useful branches. For this rpose 
the government have established this model farm, which was begun in 183, 
and which has already, in a greater or less measure, qualified and sent out 
seven hundred teachers ‘To my mind it seems destined to confer the most 
important benefits upon Ireland, and I may add upon the world, for it so 
happens under the benignant arrangements of Divine Providence, the 
benefits of every good measure or etfurt for the improvement of mankind 
proceed, by a sort of reduplication, to an unlimited extent; these teachers 
shail instruct their pupils ; and these pupils become in their turn the teach- 
ers of others ; and the good seed, thus sown and widely scattered, go on 
yielding its coustantly-increasing Ee to an extent which no human im- 
agination can measure. Three thousand schoolmasters are at this moment 
demanded for Ireland, and the government are determined to supply thena. 
Happy is it fora country, and honourable to human nature, when, instead 
of schemes of avarice, and dreams of ambition, and visions of conquest, at 
the dreadfulexpense of the comfort, and liberty, and lives, of the powerless 
and unprotected, the attention of those who hold the destinies of their fel- 
low-beings in their hands is tarned to their improvement, their elevation, their 
comfort, and their substantial wellare. 

The Model Farm and Agricultural School is ata place called Glasnevin, 
about three miles from Dublin, on a good soil. The situation is elevated 
and salubrious, embracing a wide extent of prospect of sea and land, of plain 
and mountain, of city and country, coinbining the busy haunts of men, and 
the highest improvements of art and science, with what is most pictures- 
que and charming in rural scenery, presenting itself in its bold mountains 
and deep glens, in its beautiful plantations, its cultivated fields, and its wide 
glittering expanse ofocean. The scenery in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
with its tertile valleys, and the mountains of Wicklow, of singularly grand 
and beautiful formation, bounding the prospect for a considerable extent, is 
among the richest which the eye can ra in; and at the going down of the 
sun ina fine summer evening, when the long ridge of the mountains seemed 
bordered with a fringe of golden fire, it carried my imagination back, with 
an emotion which those only who feel it can understand, to the most beauti- 
- and picturesque parts of Vermont, in the neighbourhood of Lake Cham 

lain. 

I have a strong conviction of the powerful and beneficial influence of fine 
natural scenery, where there is a due measure of the endowment of ideality, 
upon the intellectual and moral character; and J would, if possible, surround 
a place of education with those objects in nature best suited to elevate and 
enlarge the mind, and stir the soul of man from its lowest depths. It is at 
the shrine of nature, in the temple pillared by the lofty mountains, and 
whose glowing arches are resplendent with inextinguishable fires, that the 
human heart is most profoundly impressed with the unutterable grandeur 
of the great object of worship — It is in fields radiant with their golden har- 
vests, and everywhere offering, in their rich fruits and products, an unstint- 
ed compensation to human toil, and the most liberal provision for human 
subsistence and comfort, and in pastures and groves animated with the ex- 
pressive tokens of enjoyment, and vocal with the grateful hymns of ecstasy 
among the animal creation, that man gathers up those evidences of the faith. 
ful, unceasing, and unbounded goodness of the divine Providence, which 
most deeply touch, and often overwhelm, the heart. 

The Model Farm and School, at Glasnevin, has connected with it fifty- 
two English acres of land, the whole of which, with the exception of an acre 
occupied by the farm buildings, is under cultivation, and a perfect system of 
rotation of crops. ‘The master of the school pays for this land a rent of five 
pounds per acre, and taxes and expenses carry the rent to eight pounds per 
acre. Twelve poor boys, or lads, live constantly with him, for whose edu- 
cation and board, besides their labour, he receives eight shillings sterling 
per week. They work, as well as I could understand, about six hours a 
day, and devote the rest of the time, to study, or learning. The course of 
studies is not extensive, but embraces the most common and useful branches 
of education, such as arithmetic, geography, natural philosophy, and agri- 
culture, in all its scientific and practical details. They have an agricultural 
examination, or lecture, every day. I had the gratification of listening to 
an examination of fourteen of these young men, brought out of the field trom 
their labour; and cheerfully admit that it was eminently successful, and in 
the highest degree creditable both to master and pupil. Besides these 
young men, who live on the farm, the young men in Dublin, at the normal 
school, who are preparing themselves for teachers of the national schools, 
are required to attend at the farm and assist in its labours a portion of the 
time, that they may become thoroughly acquainted with scientific and prae- 
tical agriculture in all its branclies, and be able to teach it; the government 
being determined that it shall form an indispensable part of the school in- 
struction throughout the island. The great objects, then, of the establish- 
ment, are to qualify these young men for teachers by a thorough and prac- 
tical education in the science, so far as it has reached that character, and in 
the most improved methods and operations of agriculture. Besides this, it 
is intended to furnish an opportunity to the sons of men of wealth, who may 
be placed here as pupils, to acquire a practical knowledge of, and a familiar 
insight into, all the details of farming. This must prove of the highest im- 
portance to them in the management of their own estates. 7 

The superintendant was pleased to show me his accounts in detail, which 
evinced, as far as | could ascertain, a successful and profitable management : 
but as there were several material elements to be taken into the calculation. 
I shall not speak with any confidence on this subject, without further in. 
formation, which cannot now be had, but which I shall take 
the fullest manner hereafter. 

As the crops were uncommonly fine, and the whole cultivation and man- 
agement, as lar as it appeared, excellent, I shall detail some few particulars 
ma cursory manner, 

‘The tirst object was to illustrate the best system of rotation of crops; and 
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three systems of alternate husbandry were going on; one of a course of 
three crops, one of five, and one of nine; and one especial object pursued in 
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trial, with crops of the highest productiveness, and indicating no diminution, 
but rather an increase of yield, seems to have satisfactorily established this 
point. The provisions for saving all the manure, both liquid and solid, for 
managing the compost heap, and for increasing its quantity by the addition 
of every species of refuse that can be found, are complete. The stock con- 
sists of seventeen cows, one bull, six young stock, two horses, and one pony ; 
and they are all carefully stall-fed, in clean, well-littered, and well-ventilated 
stables, with ample space before and behind them, and turned out for re- 
creation, in ayard, about two hours ina day. The manure heap is in the 
rear of the stables; is always carefully made up, and kept well covered 
with soil, or sods, or weeds, so as to prevent evaporation, retain effluvia, and 
increase the quantity The liquid manure is collected, by spouts, from the 
stables, iuto a tank, from which itis, as often as convenient, pumped up, aud 
thrown, by an engine pipe attached to the pump, over the heap; an that 
portion of it whic is not retained, but passes off, is caught again in another 
tank, and again returned upon the heap by the same process as before. The 
skilful manager of the farm prefers this method to that of applying the liquid 
manure directly from a sprinkling machine upon his field Either mode 
may have its peculiar advantages, which I shall not now discuss. ‘The ob- 
ject ot each is to save and to use the whole; and L am determined, so im- 
portant do I deem it, never to lose a fair opportunity of reminding the farm 

ers that the liquid manure of any animal, if properly saved and applied, is 
of equal value as the solid portions: but in most places this is wholly lost. 
The manure for bis crops he prefers to ploagh in, in the autumn: and the ex- 
traordinary crops of potatoes grown by him are powerful testimonies in 
favour of his management. 

His potatoes give an average yield of eighteen tons (gross weight) to an 
English acre, which, allowing fifty-six pounde to the bushel, would be seven 
hundred and twenty bushels. He has grown twenty-two tons to an English 
acre. Either of these quantities, in New England and in Old England, 
would be considered a magnificent crep. He plauts his potatoes either in 
ridges thirty inches asunder, with the potatoes or sets sighiaen inches apart 
in the drills, or else in what here is called the /azy-bed fashion, which isa 
common practice, but which, as it respects the labour required, is altogether 
misnam In this case, the land is dug or ploughed, and thrown into beds 
of about three feet wide, first formed by ridging or back-furrowing with 
the plough, and afterwards covered with earth, thrown frora a ditch between 
the re about eighteen inches in width, and running between all the beds. 
After this bed is smoothed off, the potatoes are planted upon it, in rows, 
crosswise, at the distance of eighteen inches by thirty inches apart, and they 
are then covered with about four inches of earth taken out of the interime- 
diate ditch with aspade. After the potatoes are fairly above ground, they 
have asecond covering of four inches of earth, as before, and this wg 8 
hends the whole of their cultivation in the lazy-bed fashion. When they 
are planted in drills or ridges, the space between the ridges is never suffered 
to be disturbed by a plough, but is simply dug with a spade, as it is an im- 
portant object to avoid injuring the young fibrous roots of the plant. upon 
which the tubers are formed. ‘The potatoes are kept, in this way, with an 
occasional application of the hand to the weeds, entirely clean ; and the 
luxuriance of their growth throughout a large field, as far as my observation 

oes, was never surpassed, By his management of his manure, sprinkling 
Se heap with the liquid portions, and so a Ps up, through the summer, 
a slight but constant fermentation, not only all. the weeds thrown upon it are 
rotted, but the seeds of these weeds are etfectually destroyed. He says the 
largest crop of potatoes which he ever produced was had in a field where 
the sets were placed over the whole field, at a distance of a yard each way 
from each other He prefers always planting whole potatoes, of a medium 
size, to cutting them. He showed me a portion of the field, which had been 

lanted with cuttings of potatoes, sent him by a friend, of a new and valuable 
Rind, and which he cut with a view to planting more land; but the differ- 
arance was most marked, and showed an inferiority of as 
Ten bushels of seed he 





ence in their ap 
one to three to those which were planted whole. 
considers sufficient for planting an acre. 

His turnips promised extremely well, L remarked to him that they were 
sown in the drills very thickly. He replied that he had never lost his crop 
by the tly, and he attributed his success to two circumstances—the first, to 

hotieg his seed two inches deep, by which means the roots of the plant 
see extended and strong betore the plant showed itself above ground ; 
and the second, by sowing a large quantity of seed; if the flies took a por- 
tion of the plants, he would proba! “ have an ample supply left. He suf- 
fers them to get somewhat advanced before they are thinned, and then is 
careful to select the healthiest aud strongest plants to remain. I must not 
be supposed ever to endorse the opinions of another man, simply because I 
give them; butcertainly success is the best test of judgment and skill. How- 
ever interesting and ingenious a man’s speculations may be, lis practice is 
always worth vastly more than his theory. 

His crops of mangel-wurzel were magnificent; and he gets a great deal 
of green feed for his cows, by plucking the under leaves; though, if too 
severely stripped in the autumn, they are liable to be injured by the frost. 

He sows tares and oats together for green feed for his stock. The oats 
serve to support the tares, and the mixtare seems to be greatly relished by 
the animals. His great dependence for green feeding of his stock is upon 
the Italian rye-grass, a most valuable grass, which is very much commend- 
ed wherever itis cultivated, and which, I hope, will be introduced into the 
United States. I saw a field of this on the farm, which had already been 
cut twice in the season, and was nearly ready for another cropping. In 
Manchester, the last autumn, I saw’ specimens of three cuttings of Italian 
rye grass, all cut from the same field in the same season, the combined 
length of which was thirteen feet. This was a surprising growth, and in- 
dicated the remarkable luxuriance of the plaut. 

His cats gave an average yield of eighty bushels to an English acre: and 
the oats chiefly preferred here are the Scotch potatve and the Hopetown 
oat. The weight of the potatoe oat per bushel is stated to be about forty- 
four pounds. I have known it in the United States, the first year of its cul- 
tivation, to weigh as much, but the second year not to weigh more than 35 
pounds per bushel. This must be owing to some error or defect in the cul- 
tivation ; for I can conceive of no natural hinderance, in many localities, to 
the most successful cultivation of this crop. He sows rye-grass with his 
oat crop, and gets a good cutting after the oats are off, from the stubble. It 
migh tbe thought that this is riding the horse ‘too hard ;’ but, as the rye- 
grass does not ripen its seed in the case, the soil is notexhausted. The next 
season it givesafullyield. I shall hereafter extend the accouut of this ad- 
mirable establishment, if any thing presents itself upon further inquiry, de- 
sirable to be communicated The mstitution is one of great importance, 
and will serve as a model for others; and several, in ditferent parts of the 
country, through the public-spirited exertions of several gentleinen, who 
are large landholders, are in the process of being furmed. [I shall conclude 
the account with the production, the current year, (1344,) of sixteen and a 
half acres of land upon this faria, which the manager, in whose established 
character J have entire confidence, has been pleased to give me. In my ex- 
perience, the yield has not been surpassed. > 

From these sixteen and one half English acres, he has fed entirely, from 
the 4th of April to the 18th of August, seventeen milch cows, one bull, six 
young stock, two horses, and one pony. Of one acre in vetches, he has 
used one half the crop; the rest remains. Of one acre in cabbages, he has 
sold two thirds, and used one third ; the two thirds a brought him by 
the sale £13 sterling: and from the same sixteen and a half acres he has 
cut and cured, and has in stack, twenty-eight tons of well-made hay, from 
rye-grass. I took this statement down from his own mouth, with the stack 
of hay before me, the quautity of which was ascertained by cubit measure- 

ment, by a rule which is considered established and accurate. 
—= 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PERUVIAN AND AFRICAN GUANO. 


‘* Resolved,—That the Association cause an analysis to be made of the car- 
goes of guano from Ichaboe and Peru, now in the market for the use of 
members and all persons in the neighbourhood ; and that areport be drawn 
up with the analysis containing suggestions for the application of the ma- 
nure; the whole to be published as early as practicable in the agricultural 
papers of this city aud vicinity.” 

Peruvian Guaxo—The specimen was obtained from Mr. Allen, 205 
Broadway, who is an agent for the sale of it. 
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IcHABOE Gi axo.—The specimen was Obtained from Mr. Lr in, Front 
street, and a fair sample. 
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Pricesand Relative Value of the Peruvian and African Guano—These 
specimensare both very fair, and represent the peculiarities of the two kinds 
of Guano, The absence of uric acid in the African variety, ,is the cause 
of its inferiority; for that body decaying gradually in the soil, continues to 
yield carbonate of ammonia for a long time, so that the stimulating effects 
of the gnano are seen the next year, whilst the African is more fleeting. 
The prices of the two are, for Peruvian $45, and for African $35, per ton, for 
quantities amounting to five tuns; and this may be considered, all things be- 
ing taken into the account, a fair representation of their value in agriculture. 
The African being soluble to the extent of 40 per ceut., is better adapted 
for watering plants, and where very rapid growth is wanted. The Peruvi- 
an, on the other hand, acts for a longer time, and is better calculated for crops 
which continue to grow vigorously during many weeks. The two will pro- 
bably produce very similar effects for one crop; but the Peruvian is much 
more active on the second crop. 
Crops to which it is applied.—It is hardly necessary to state, that the ap- 
plication may be made to every crop, for experiments are already multiplied 
with nearly every common plant or tree: to enumerate a few is sufficient. 
Wheat, corn, grass, the cerealia, sugar cane, tobacco, apple, pear and other 
fruit trees, flowers, cabbages, turnips, and other cruciferous plants; the ex- 
periments are fewest on leguminous plants. But the effect of guano will 
not be equal on all; for those plants requiring most stable manure, such as 
tobacco, turnips, and corn, are more benefited than grass, oats, or such as 
require less—the chief effect of the manure being due to the quantity of 
the ammonia it contains. The reason guano is serviceable to all plants, 
arises from its containing every saline and organic matter they require as 
food. 
Kinds of Soil to which it may be Applied.—It has been used beneficially 
onall soils; for as it contains every element necessary to plants, it is inde- 
ey of the quality of the soil—one great point being attended to, that the 
and be in good ¢ilth; for, otherwise, the tender roots of the vegetable find 
an obstruction to free growth, and are crippled. Poor, well-tilled soils ex- 
hibit most increase by guano, for in them some essential to the growth of 
plants is more likely to be absent. 
Amount to be Applied. —On wheat 250 lbs. per acre will be an average for 
a fair soil; 300 lbs. per acre for one that is poor, and 200 for a good soil.— 
Corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and garden vegetables, will require 300 
Ibs. in fair lands; but the amount may be diminished by 50 lbs., if two ap- 
plications are made instead of one. For grass, rye, and oats, 200 lbs will be 
enough. 
Time and Mode of Application.—Seeds may be prepared by soaking in 
a solution of two lbs. of guano to the gallon of water, and this will answer 
for a first manuring, if they are left sulficiently long to exhibit signs of ger- 
mination Wheat and other small grains should be steeped in this solution 
about sixty hours, corn about one hundred hours. Thus steeped, the seeds 
of smut will also be destroyed. Half the quantity per acre to be applied 
when the plant has fairly started, and is in second leaf. By this timely ad- 
dition, the effects of many insects are avoided, and the seedling at once takes 
ona robust habit. The remaining half should be applied to the small grain 
crops when they are throwing out new stems, or tillering ; to corn, as the tas- 
sel appears, or at the second hoeing, and so with other hoed crops. This 
application should be made, therefore, at the latest period of working, and 
as nearly before flowering as practicable. The guano should be sowed with 
a mixture of fine soil, gypsum or charcoal, to give it bulk, and divide the par- 
ticles. No lumps should be thrown amongst the plants, for they burn them ; 
and where an extensive application is to be mack it is better to screen the 
manure and pound the lumps. In sowing, reach the soil, if possible, for it 
is unserviceable to sprinkle it on the plants, and frequently destroys them 
Select a season when the land is wet or moist, or when rain may be expect- 
ed; forin dry weather the guano does not answer well, or even does injury, 
by acting as a caustic on vegetation. But if the crop suits, always prefer 
manuring the plant or hill; do this while hoeing ; less guano is thus used, 
and inore certain effects result. One tablespoontul to the hill of corn, tobac- 
co, potatoes, &c., is an abundance for poe application. If a solution be 
preterred, mix one pound in ten gallons of water, and water sparingly with 
this on the soil, and not on the plants, at the time before mentioned, taking 
care to stir up the unsoluble portion when applied. For this purpose the 
African variety will be most suitable. Or, where rapid growth is wanted, 
irrespective of seed, the clear solution may be applied; the insoluble matter 
(phosphates &c.) being reserved for wheat te corn Guano may be com- 
a with common soil, or anything but dime and unleached ashes; for 
these liberate the free ammonia, and thus diminish the etfects of the ma- 
nure 
Value, Compared with other Manures.—So far as the experiments in 
England and Scotland may be adduced, one cwt. of guano is equal to about 
five tons of farm-yard manure on anaverage; but it is much higher for tne- 
nips than for grass, &c. It would be advisable that in the very different 
climate of the United States, comparative experiments be made on this 
point. Let twenty single cart loads of stable manure be used per acre on 
wheat, corn, &c., and contrasted with tour cwt. of guano. It would also be 
of service to the agricultural world, that some experiments were made on 
the value of the organic and inorganic portions of guano. A plot of ground 
eight square yards may be divided into two parts, half manured with the 
ordinary guano, and half with the ashes remaming after burning. In this 
way the proportionate effectof the organicand saline parts would be estimated, 
ne the conclusion be serviceable, insomuch as the saline mattters can 
be mixed into a compost for a trifling sum, and thus the expense of guano 
avoided, 
D. P. Garpner, March 12th, 1845. 
Notice.—This publication is made by the American Agricultural Associ- 
ation, not that parties may be induced to purchase guano, but that attention 
may be called to the varieties for sale, oak anes particulars for the diffusion 
of correct information. Itis their intention to examine all available manures, 
and make them known publicly, as well as the results of careful experiments 
in agriculture, horticulture, and the management of stock, and to issue not 
only information from time to time, but a series of Transactions, embodying 
the particulars of their experiments, analyses, &c. All those wishing to 
advance the cause of improvement are respectfully solicited to become mem- 
bers, and forward suggestions for the advancement of agriculture. Letters 
or communications to be addressed, post-paid, to the Secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dr. D. P. Gardner, 412 Fourth street, New York. By 
order of the Executive Committee. 
R. L. Petty, Chairman. 
—$<@——_ 
For the Albwn. 
ON QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Vicroria, daughter of an hundred kings, England’s beloved Queen, 
Sovereign of thy subjects’ hearts, won by thy a mien, 
Endowed with talents, dignity, youth and loveliness, 
Superior to all precedent, thy happy reign all bless ; 
As daughter, wife, and mother—in each supremely blest— 
The acme of all earthly bliss, is by thee, bese) gees wean 
But, remember, that more endless court that only thine outvies;— 
Queen, there to enter you must pay the penalty,—be wise. 
Think, then, illustrious Queen, over all that’s fair and bright, 
Of a more enduring, fadeless crown in Heaven’s eternal light 
ANNA. 
—_—@———_ 
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Baths and Wash-houses.—The directors of this plan have issued a paper 
explaining its objects, &c., in language adapted to the humblest capacities, 
the distribution of which they request from their supporters. It describes 
the means and cost to those who use either bath or wash-house, and also the 
disposition of the buildings. 

The French Scientific Meeting for the present year is appointed to take 
place at Rheims early in September. 

Australian Earthquake, a phenomenon rather rare in this quarter of the 
globe, was experienced last autumn at Flanders Island. 

The Fine Arts.—The number of foreign artists now studying in Rome 
amounts to 405, 300 of whom are painters, 58 sculptors, 39 architects, and 7 
engravers; 158 of those artists are Germans, 25 French, 33 English, 17 Rus 
sians, 7 Poles, 13 Swedes and Norwegians, 31 Danes, 19 Belgians, 3 Dut h, 
11 Hungarians, 10 Spaniards, 7 Portuguese, and 14 Americans. The Italian 
artists are 542 in number, besides 2000 mosaic-work makers. 

The Hon. W. B. Baring was on Monday re-elected M.P. for Thetford, 
without opposition. 

Mr. R. A. Fitzgerald, a thorough Repealer, has been elected M.P. for the 
county of Tipperary, in the room of the late Hon. R. O. Cave, deceased. 

The Rev. Dr Warneford has signified his inte ntion of presenting another 
10007. to Queen’s College, Birmingham, to enable the Council to carry out 
his great end in view, namely, ‘to make medical students good Christians 
as well as able practitioners in medicine and surgery,’ 

Moxrauity wx Loxpos.—The total number of deaths in the metr ypolis 











during the week ending last Saturday, was 1121; and the number of births, 
1839. The weekly average of deaths, for the last five years, is 963; and of 
the five winters, 1039. The returns give 30 deaths from small-pox. 

The Edinburgh Chair of Music.—The Edinburgh papers states that Sir 
H. Bishop has declared his intention of standing for this chair, which he va- 
cated only afew months back from ill-health 


M. Rowland, the butcher, who came to England for the purpose of pre- 
seuting to the Queen a round of beef from Pére Goriot, the boeuf-gras, has 
returned to Paris, delighted with the reception that he met with in England. 
The Queen being at Brighton, M. Roland proceeded to that place, and 
r acked his bulky present in the presence of her Majesty and Prince 
é ert. 

Approaching Marriage in High Life.—A matrimonial alliance will short- 
ly be solemnised between the youthful and gallant Viscount Curzen, eldest 
son of Earl Howe, and Miss Harriet Sturt, second daughter of Mr. Henry 
and Lady C Sturt, of Critchill House, Dorset. The lady is the granddaughter 
of the late and niece of the present Earl of Cardigan. 

The Court.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert honour- 
ed the Theatre Royal Haymarket with their presence last evening, to wit- 
ness the performance of The Sheriff of the County, Mr. John Parry, and 
Grandfather Whitehead. 


There are engaged at Her Majesty's Italian Opera in London, for the sea- 
son, Sig. Moriani, Mad. Rosi Caccia, Mad. Anaide Castellan, Mdlle. Bram- 
billa, Mad. Rito Bovia, Sig’a Rotelli, Sig’a Bavailhet, the two Lablaches, 
Fornasari, Corelli, Maric, and Mad. Grisi. For the ballet there are Carlotta 
Grisi, Cerito, Lucile Gralm, and the Taglioni—Perrot, St. Leon, M. Tou- 
saint, and M. di Mattia, the first pantomimist of Italy. There are engag- 
ed also, the “ Danseuses bien Naises.” " 

Covent Garden Theatre finally closed on the 20th ult , after a poor sea- 
son. Mr. Hackett made his appearance at this house in the characters of 
Falstaff, Rip Van Winkle, &c., and after playing eight nights to very thin 
audiences, he left London for the provinces. His performances are well 
spoken of by the Londen papers. 


THE BEE. 


Ah! who is so blest as the honey-bee 
The sylph aud humming-bird of the flowers ? 
The light-wing’d elf! who so happy as he, 
Makiug the most ot the golden hours ? 
No hermit austere in his waxen cell, 
But an epicure and a sage as well. 





He kisses the rose’s blushing cheeks, 
And sucks the balm from the woodbine’s lip, 
While a merry murmur his pleasure speaks ; 
Nor only doth he sing onl sip, 
But reaps besides, and carries away 
A harvest to hive for a rainy day. 


The garden’s sultan, he fondly flies 
From bud to bud through his flower-serai : 
He waits not to see—he is far too wise !— 
His blooming beauties wither and die ; 
But the moment one turns pale, he retreats 
To solace himself with another’s sweets. 


Come, friends, let’s take for our guide the bee: 

Who the way of wisdom so well can teach ? 
Let’s follow his gay philosophy ! 

Ne’er lose a blossom within our reach, 
Nor fail, ‘mid the present, to garner ap 
Some gleanings for filling the future’s cup. 

Eveawor Darpy,. 
ee 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THratre.—‘Fasnion” has continued to draw crowded and fash- 
ionable audiences during the week, and such is the increased popularity 
conferred on it, by the stamp of public favour, that Mr. Simpson might con- 
tinue its successful run, were he not prevented by his previous arrangements: 
Mr Placide having returned from the south, opens on Monday, for a brief 
engagement, and Mr. Anderson follows him the succeeding week. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our sincere congratulations to all con- 
cerned in the production of this successful American Comedy. ‘To the man- 
ager it has proved a mine, aud at a period when such a “ windfall” was in- 
valuable. On the fair authoress, it has conferred a name, that we believe 
shegwill render still more conspicuous in the Dramatic Literature of her 
country. But we hail the production of “ Fashion” on higher grounds than 
mere personal considerations. We believe the foundation stone is laid, by 
this comedy, for a superstructure that shall prove an enduring monument of 
the American drama, not merely local in its character, nor entirely depend- 
anton home incidents or peculiarities for its construction. There are ac- 
tive and intelligent ninds which have received an impetus from the success 
of their fair countrywoman ; the “key-note” has been struck and we have 
no doubt of the results. 

It is rather singular, when taken into consideration with the triumphant 
career Miss C. Cushman is running in London, that the American drama 
should, at this moment, be indebted for its highest character to woman! 
Mrs. Mowatt, in New York, in the seat of the Centlivres and Inchbalds— 
Miss Cushman in London, decked with the laurels that once graced a Sid- 
dons and an O'Neil ! 

Otympic THEeatre.—Mitchell is bringing his season to a close with the 
same success that has marked its whole career. The benefitsof the pers 
formers have all proved real substantial proofs of public favour; indeed it is 
one of the most gratifying points about this House, that the public seem to 
identify themselves with the interests of the performers. We trust a deserv- 
ing and important member of this establishment will not prove an exception 
on Wednesday next; we refer to Mr. Marks—he presents unusual attrac- 
tions: Dodsworth’s Band, The Vivandiere, and Old King Cole, in which his 
own performance is worth the price of admission—Marks must not be for- 
gotten. We perceive Mitchell has seized upon “ Fashion,” as a Burlesque 
—he is right, but he runs another House in opposition ; we admire the idea 
—but Fashion, as yet, has distanced all competitors, and we hold to the 
winning horse. 

Bowery THeatre —Mad Anthony Wayne, the Equestrian Spectacle, so 
popular at Welsh’s Circus, has been the chief attraction here during the 
week. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Oxley, a Tragedian of some celebrity, and Sils 
bee, a most quaint delineator of “Yankee manners,” have been the staple 
attraction at this House. We cannot help thinking, however, that Shaks- 
peare is not the Author most in demand here. 

Froatinc THeatre.—A novel experiment has been put into operation 
by some enterprising spirits which bids fair to extend the influence of the 
Drama, to places heretofore beyond its control. A large man-of-war Steam- 
boat has been converted into a Floating Theatre, comprising all the appur- 
tenances for a fitting representation of the Drama. It is intended to visit all 
the River Towns, and even to penetrate into the hitherto unapproachable 
precincts of Connecticut, despite of “ blue-laws” and personal prejudices. 
The Theatre portion of this new adventure is elegantly and conveniently 
fitted up, and with careful and judicious tact may realize the expectations 
of the projectors. We would advise them to preserve its respectability, as 
far as practicable ; on that will depend the support of the Public in coun- 
try towns. 

“Patmo’s THEATRE.—Mr. Dinneford, who is well known in this city as 
the former lessee of the old Franklin Theatre, has taken this establishment 
and opens it on Monday next, for representations of the Legitimate Drama, 
He has engaged Mr. George Vandenhoff as Stage Manager. and produces 
on the opening night the Antigone of Sophor les, with every accessory ne- 
cessary for a faithful representation ; among the most prominent of which 


1 


will be the choral music of Mendelssohn. We understand that no expense 





| Management may be amply remunerated. 


has been spared in getting up this piece, and trust that the liberality of the 
We refer to the advertisement 
for a full description of the piece 
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Raperial Parliament. 


INCOME TAX. 
House of Commons, March 5, 1845. 

On the order of the day being read for the house going into committee 
on this bill, 

Captain B. OSBORNE said that in rising to oppose this bill he hoped the 
right hon. baronet opposite would not suppose that he was otneing OFT fac- 
tious opposition to it, (* hear’ from Sir R. Veel). But when he heard the 
noble lord the member for London, and other hon. gentlemen, say that they 
intended to support the measure, although they cou not approve of it, he 
felt that he would not be doing his duty to his constituents if he did not op- 

it on the present occasion. If he were only supported by one mem- 
ie should divide the house, and would, therefore, move that the heuse 
go into committee on the bill that day three months. 

Mr. BLEWITT seconded the motion. 

Mr. MUNTZ supported the amendment, because he believed that the tax, 
as at present imposed, was most vexatious, a age apes and unjust, and be- 
cause he foresaw that it would be perpetual. He was inclined to admit 
that the country was in some degree prosperous, and that a certain amount 
of improvement had taken place. But the reason was evident. ; The right 
hon. bart. had improved, to a certain extent, the condition of the industrious 
classes at the expense of the other classes. He had relieved mauufactures 
by robbing agriculture. (hear.) That was merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
What he wished to know was, who was to pay Peter? (a laugh.) 

Mr. F. BARING said, if satisfied that we could do without the income 
tax, no temptation of reduction of taxation would restrain him from insist- 
ing on its repeal, in fulfilment of what he considered a fair pledge to the 
public. But our tinancial condition forbade this. Without the income tax, 
our receipts for next year were only £47,900,000, and our estimated expen- 
diture £49,700,000, leaving adeficiency, in round numbers, of £1,300,000. 
To be sure, we could stave off our difficulties for next year, because halfa 
year’s income tax would have still to be collected, even if the tax were re- 
pealed. But looking to our whole financial condition, and the necessity of 
maintaining a ‘ margin’ for possible contingencies, he had come to the reso- 
lution of supporting its continuance, regardless of former expressions of 
opinion, tal of all taunts on the subject. At the same time, he was as hos- 
tile as ever to rendering the income tax a permaneut portion of our peace 
establishment. It was, therefore, in the fight of a temporary tax that he 
viewed it. Still, it must be considered in relation to our whole financial con- 
dition. The hon. bart. in his budget, only left himself a surplus of from 
£90,000 to £100,000, and this was based on a calculation that our future 
consumption of sugar would exceed by one-fifth the greatest amount of any 
previous year, and the whole surplus depended on the coming in of certain 
sugars at the highest rate of duty. He had never read a report on any tax 
without rising from the perusal with a conviction that that particular tax 
ought to be taken off. He admitted, therefore, the difficulty of selection, 
butin locking at theright hoa. baronet’s plan, he confessed that he was not 
enamoured of it. The taxes on soap and on fire insurance, had _ preferable 
claims to that of the auction duty; and the poor man’s bread, cheese, but- 
ter, tea, aud tobacco, were left unrelieved. Nor could he see the slightest 
ground for the expectation that at the end of three years we would be in a 
condition to take off the income tax. From the year 1821 to the year 1826 
we took off thirteen millions of taxes,on which the permanent loss to the 
revenue was four millions: and from 1832 to 1836 we took off £9,600,000, 
on which the permanent loss was £4,600,000. In the whole period from 
1815 to 1830, we had reduced £33,000,000, on which the loss was no less 
than £22,000.000. This led him to doubt the sounduess of those expecta- 
tious whichexpected compensation for reduction by increase of consumption. 
And now he would ask the right hon. gentleman how he proposed to pur- 
suade this house that in his financial statement he meant to carry out the 
pledge he had given relative to the alleviation of taxes? There was one 

yoint to which he (Mr. Baring) wished particularly to allude, and but that 
be considered it of importance he would not trespass so long upon the pa- 
tieuce of the house. When the right hon. baronet had come into office, in 
1842, and proposed the income tax, he had been asked how he expected to 
be able to take it off again in three years, and to this the reply had been 
thatby pursuing the conciliatory system of policy which he anticipated adopt- 
ing, the«charges of the army and navy would be so reduced and the expen- 
diture so diminished that the income tax might be dispensed with (hear). 
Such had been the argumentof the right hon. baronet. But yet, on looking 
at the estimates for the present year, on comparing that statement with the 
votes for the supply of those two forces that were to be demanded from the 
house, he roe that those estimates were £500,000 more than that required 
in 1841, when the mismanaging and bungling Whigs, as they were culled, 
were in office. (hear and laughter.) It was rather strange that, notwith- 
ding all that had been said in that house, of Whig mismanagement, and job- 
bing and bungling, the estimate of the present year should exhibit an in- 
crease of half a million for the expenses of the army and navy over the last 
year of Whig mismanagemeut. (hear. ) 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said there was so much of 
discretion in the opening of the speech of the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
as well as so much in which he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) concurred 
throughout his entire address, that it would be unnecessary tor him to follow 
the right hon. gentleman at any great length. He was not compelled to 
advert then particularly to the statement of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site with respect to the revenue and pan pean ot the country. From the 
figures which the right hon. gentleman had set betore the house it appeared 
that, considering the increased expenditure necessary to be incurred in the 
course of the ensuing year, and taking out of the account the extraordinary 
resources which might be calculated upon, there was no doubt but that there 
would be a deficiency in the ordinary revenue, And that was one of the 
grounds on which the income tax had been recommended to the consideration 
tion of that house. Had it been intended to supply a deficiency of from 
180,000. to 200,000/., perhaps other means might have been opened up to 
parliament, to discuss the expediency of, by them, supplying the deticiency. 
But agreeing as he did with the right hon. gentleman opposite, that changes 

e in a system of taxation, such changes as were not particularly called 
for, were but an aggravation of the taxation; and knowing that the income 
tax had been at once paid with readiness and very productive to the revenue, 
the government had conceived 1t was a point well worthy their considera- 
to examine whether it might not be expedient to continue that tax, for the 
purpose of giving to the people of this country relief from other burdens 
which pressed more heavily upon them. At the same time that they con- 
templated affording this relief to the poorer classes, they anticipated that the 
proposal they made would ultimately invigorate the revenue, by giving an 
immediate incentive to the industry of the country. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) understood the right honourable gentleman opposite had no 
objection to the continuance of that income tax. He agreed with the hon. 
gentleman that under ordinary circumstances, or ordinary occasions, it was 
not prudent to reduce the surplus of revenue too closely by remission of 
taxation. Buton the present occasion he thought they were justified in the 
steps they proposed taking, because they had extraordinary resources upon 
which to calculate, amongst which might be reckoned the money to the 
amount of 600,000/. or 700,000/. from China (hear, hear.) Under such cir- 
cumstances they had conceived that they had an apology for reducing their 
surplus revenue within certain limits. They conceived that a time had 
arrived when an advantage might be secured to the country in consequence 
of its previous prosperous state ; and it having had those resources at hand 
the case was very ditlerent from what it would be at a period when about 
180,0002. or so, would be the whole amount upon which they could place 
any reliance at the end of the year. 

The hon. gentleman opposite had expressed very great doubt with respect 
to the general bearing which the reduction of taxation proposed on a for- 
mer occasion would have on the comforts of the lower classes of the people. 
The right hon. gentleman had said that, with the exception of the sage of 
the sugar duties, the other taxes intended to be remitted were not calculat- 
ed to afford the poorer classer any practical benefit. On that point he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) begged todiffer from the right bon gentleman. 
There were two modes by which the repeal of taxes might affect the condi- 
tion and comforts of the lower classes, either by diminishing the price of the 
articles they consumed, or by extending the means of employment to differ- 
ent classes of consumers, thereby affording them increased means of pur- 
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larger number of people here, he could not but deem that even in so far as 
that article of glass alone was concerned, the effect of the repeal of the tax 
upon that had had a beneficial effect upon the condition of the working 
classes of the community, by enabling them to purchase additionel matters 
for their comfort and support. With regard to the cotton tax, it was evident 
that the proposed repeal of that tax would confer a benefit on the poorer 
classes of the community almost exclusively, for that repeal would have very 
little influence over the prices of muslins and the finer descriptions of cotton 
goods, whereas it would materially affect the prices of those coarser fabrics 
which were used almost solely by the poor. 

The right hon. gentleman had said that he entertained no great hopes of 
any very beneficial results from an alteration of the auction duties; and the 
right hon. gentleman had added that he would have preferred a reduction 
of the duties on tea, on tobacco, or on soap. But it should be remembered 
by the change in the auction duties they would merely deal with a sum of 

250,000 a year: and although he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) admit- 
ted that it would be most desirable to effect extensive reductions in the du- 
ties levied on the articles which the right hon. gentleman had mentioned, if 
the reductions could be made consistently with a due regard for the public 
service, yet it appeared to him thata reduction to the amount of £250,000 
in the duty upon tea, which gereneer between £3,000,000 aad £ 4,000,000 
a year ; or in the duty upon tobacco, which produced about the same amount; 
or in the daty upon soap, which produced above £1,000,000 a year, would 
be attended with very little advantage to the general consumers of those ar- 
ticles. Such areduction in the duty upon any one of those articles would, 
in his opinion, confer a benefit almost exclusively upon the importers or 
manufacturers, and would add little or nothing to the comforts of the people 
at large. 

With regard to the question of the auction duties he had only to observe 
that he should hereafter be prepared to show that the present duties opera- 
ted most oppressively against a particular class of persons ; aud that, as the 
payment of those duties was evaded in a great number of instances, it was 
advisable that parliament should proceed, whenever it might be found con- 
venient, to deal with that subject. The right hon. gent. had proceeded to 
canvass the probability of the revenue recovering, in a limited period, from 
the etfects of the reduction of duties proposed by ler Majesty’s government. 
He [the Chancellor of the Exchequer] had before shown or attempted to 
show, that the revenue had on previous occasions greatly recovered after the 
repeal of taxes which materially affected the industry of the country, and 
therefore that the same results might be expected to follow at the present 
time. The right hon. gent. had in the last place adverted to the augmen- 
tation in the supplies which his right hon. friend had announced to the house 
as being in the opinion of the government called for by the present circum- 
stances ofthe country. Now the right hon. gentleman would, he was sure. 
admit that the present increased demand was not rendered necessary by rea 
son of any measure over which the government had the slightest control ; 
but that it had been eccasioued mainly by the introduction of a new element 
of warfare among nations. That new element was steam ; and in conse- 
quence of the changes in naval affairs which the introduction of that element 
created her Majesty’s government had found it advisable to ask from par- 
liament an addition to their usual naval estimates. That addition must have 
been called for by any government ; and its necessity had not arisen from any 
departure on the part of her ny present advisers from that pacific poli- 
cy they had hitherto professed, or from any desire on their parts to incur an 
expenditure which could by possibility be avoided. He was uot aware that 
it was necessary for him to refer to any other topics. He congratulated him- 
self that the right hon. gent. céncurred with him in the yp age A of re- 
newing the income tax fora further limited period. — And it the right hon. 
gentleman entertained different views from those of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment respecting the taxes which it was proposed should be repealed, he was 
firmly persuaded that the time would come in that case as it had come in for- 
mer cases, When the right hon. gentleman, with that candour which belonged 
to him, would be ready to acknowledge that the reductions that had been 
proposed were those best calculated to promote the welfare of the country, 
to encourage its industry, and to lead to the ultimate recovery of the re- 
venue. It was with a confident expectation of that result that he recommend- 
ed to the house the adoption of the resolutions then under their consideration 
(hear, hear). 

Mr. EWART supported the principle for direct taxation but thought a 
distinction should be drawn between property and income. He likewise 
suggested that money paid for life insurances should be exempt. 

Mr. D. BARCLAY said that the mild and merciful manner in which the 
property tax had been administered had, to a great degree, Temoved the 
objection which he had entertained towards the measure on its first intro- 
duction. The remission of taxation proposed by the government he looked 
upon as a great boon to the industry of the country. 

Mr. HAWES was still unconvinced by all the arguments which had been 
urged in favour of the income tax, and would, therefore, still give that mea- 
sure his unmitigated opposition. 

The house then divided, when there appeared for the amendment 23— 
against it 96—muajority againt the amendment 73. 

The house then went into committee, Mr. Greene in the chair. 

On clause 1 being read, 

Mr. CURTEIS proposed the substitution of ‘ two’ for ‘three’ years, as the 
period of the duration of the tax. 

The committee then divided—for the ainendment 17 —against it 69—ma- 
jority against the amendment 52. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, if they were to have an income tax, it should be 
levied uniformly throughout the country. He could assure the right hon. 
baronet that the local assessors played all kinds of freaks. He suggested 
that a control should be given to the Board of Stamps and Taxes over the 
local commissioners and surveyors. At present the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes could only advise when any case of hardship occasioned by the local 
commissioners came before them. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER was obliged to the hon. 
member for his suggestion; but he had not heard of any such grievance, 
and therefore could not off-hand give an opinion on the best mode of meet- 
ing it. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL thought that as the tax was likely to be a perma- 
nent one its inequalities ought to be removed as far as possible, and a differ- 
ence be made between permanent and fluctuating incomes. He likewise 
thought that premiums paid for life assurances should be exempted. 

Dr. BOWRING seal be sorry to entertain the hope that the tax would 
be wholly removed at the end of three years. Direct taxation, fairly as- 
sessed on property, would be the means of affording great relief to the com- 
merce and industry of the country. He warmly approved of the removal 
of the auction duty: and urged that Irish property—not frish poverty— 
should bear its share of the burden of taxation. 

Lord SANDON said that it had often struck his mind that the time had 
arrived when it was both necessary and expedient to consider the important 
question of direct taxation (cheers). Matters in this country were assum- 
ing more and more such an aspect as would render direct taxation both more 
convenient and much less expensive in its collection. The property of the 
country was growing enormously, and when they could raise between five 
and six millions a year by a three per cent. tax, it was pretty evident that 
there was no fear that direct taxation would drive capital out of the country. 
It was their duty now to take steps to provide the means for increasing the 
comfort and happiness of the working classes by promoting the industry of 
the country (loud cheers), by removing the taxes upon manufactures, and 
those levied by the excise and customs (cheers). If they intended to make 
the tax upon property a permanent one, it was undoubtedly their duty to 
modify it in a considerable degree (cheers.) But still hon. gentlemen must 
bear in mind that there were great expenses attendant upon the cultivation 
of land, and that the pressure was not so unequal upon the different classes 
as some seemed to suppose. In ‘making any modification of the tax they 
must keep in view not only the great increase of property, but, above all, 
the great necessity which existed of providing increased employment for 
the people (loud cheers). He knew that many hon. geutlemen thought the 
abolition of the corn laws would best promote the industry of the country 
but there were others, and he was one, who thought that such a course 
would destroy as great an amount of industry as it would benefit. He 
trusted, however, that the great principle of direct taxation would not be 
lost sight of. 

Mr. FORSTER was a decided friend to the principle of direct taxation, 





chasing articles from which they might otherwise be debarred. And, 
therefore, the right hon. gentleman had no right to say that this removal of | 
taxation, even of articles apparently of not much consequence to them, bad 
no reference to the interests even of the lowest classes of the community.— 
Take the case of the remission of the tax on glass for instance. Its eflects 
might not be apparent for some time ; but when he found that the mere an- | 
nouncement of the intention to remove the duty on glass had drawn the at- | 
tention of capitalists to the matter, and had caused them to set about the 

erection of new works, and the organisation of plans to extend the trade | 
and benefit it in this country by all the improvements which a less restricted | 
manufacture had encouraged on the Covtinent—when he saw the great in- | 
creased employment which these new works would necessarily give to a| 





and regretted that the right hon baronet was so decidedly opposed to all 
modification of existing law. 

Lord EBRINGTON denied that the working classes had derived any ad- 
vantage from the tariff of the right hon. bart., and expressed his pleasure 
that Liverpool was likely ere long to be added to those commercial towns 
which, throuch their representatives, pronounce in favour of free trade. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said if he thought the bill was likely to continue for 
only three years he should be disposed to waive all objections to it for the 
present; but ashe could not ¢ rpect, from the proposed arrangeme nts with 
respect to the revenue, that it would be then found unnecessary (hear, heay,) 
he was ready to agree to any proposal that seemed to him to be likely to 
wake the measure as just and equitable as possible. 








The clause was then agreed to. The other clauses having been also agreed 

to, the house resumed, ph the Chairman reported progress. 
LOUISIANA SUGAR. 
House of Commons, March 5, 1845. 

_ Mr. THORNELY said, I wish to repeat the question which I put to the 
right hon. gentleman, the First Lord of the Treasury. I yestentey stated 
that a quantity of Sugar had reached the country from the United” States, 
which was notoriously the produce of slave labour. ‘The question which I 
then put has become of more importance, because to-day I find that les 
have arrived of cargoes of two or three shipments from New Orleans. The 
question 1 wish to put is this, whether this Sugar, the produce of Louisiana, 
and therefore the produce of slave labour, will be admitted at the same 
rate of duty as Sugar from China, Java, and Manilla, which is considered the 
produce of free labour ! 

Sir ROBERT PEEL.—There are certain countries—the United States 
being one of them—where Sugar is produced by the labour of slaves. The 
United States, and one or two other countries. have concluded reciproci 
treaties with this country, which treaties stipulate that the produce of mae 4 
countries shall be admitted into this country on the footing of the most fa- 
voured nation. That, I apprehend, is the state of the case. But, up to this 
hour, there has been no official information received by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, from the Custom-house with respect to the arrival of this ship- 
ment, nor has any communication been made to the Treasury Board upon 
the subject, nor any application for an order in Council, which w be 
necessary before the Sugar could be admitted. At present, I apprehend 
that the Sugar could not be adinissible, for no order in Council has been is- 
sued for its admission from the United States. At the same time, I have no 
hesitation in saying that my construction of the treaty is, that Sugar from the 
United States would, under the reciprocity weaties, be admissible on the 
same terms and footing as Sugar from Java, Manilla, and Ohina. (Loud 
cheers from the Opposition benches. ) 

Mr. THORNELY had heard the answer of the right hon. gentleman with 
great satisfaction. He begged simply to state that the produce of Sugar in 
Louisiana was such as would give great profit on its exportation to this coun- 
try, and that there was every reason to believe the new trade would be car- 
ried on to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. EWART said there was another question connected with this subject, 
which he was anxious to have answered. He wished to know whether 
the right hon. baronet was aware that all the Sugar coming from Louisiana 
was brown Muscovado Sugar, and therefore, wouid come into this country 
at the duty of 23s., and notat 23s? So that, in fact, this slave-grown Su 

of the United States would be imported at a lower duty than the free-labour 
Sugar of Sava, Siam, and Manilla. 

Sir R. PEEL declined entering into any argument upon the subject at 
present. 


a 
The services at the Church of Saint Roch, on the 3d of March, were sud- 
denly interrupted by the explosion of a petard, which some persons had at- 
tached to one of the doors, so that when the door was opened it should be 
discharged. Fortunately no person was seriously injured. 
A storm has broken out in the National Assembly of Sweden, which may 
have serious consequences. In this Assembly four states or classes of the 
= are represeuted—the peasants, the burgesses, the clergy, and the no- 
bles. The first three of these states have passed a law, dividing the proper- 
ty of a deceased person equally among his children, but the nobles op - 
rose it. 
' With the royal sanction, however, the bill may become a law, notwith- 
standing its rejection by the nobles; and these have therefore petitioned the 
King not to sign the bill. The vote in favour of the petition was 173 to 72. 
The matter has excited deep and angry feeling throughout the country. 

The London Times of March 4th gives an accountof a destructive fire on 
the premises of Enderby and Brother, rope makers and South Sea merchants, 
near Greenwich. The main factory, a large building overlooking the 
Thames, was destroyed, with the exception of the bare walls, which fell down 
during the day by the force of the wind. In this building was a large de- 
posit of manufactured goods. The origin of the fire is unknown. The to- 
tal loss is supposed to be from £40,000 to £50,000, while the insurance 
does not exceed £6000. Two hundred and fifty workmen are thrown out 
of employment by the calamity. 

Lonpvox, March 5.—Closing Prices:—Three per cents Red. shut. for 
money—; do consols 1005. 
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CUSTOMS BILL. 
The following is the New Customs Bill as it has passed both Houses :— 
CAP. 
An Act for granting Provincial Duties of Customs. 
March 17th, 1845. 

Whereas it is expedient from and after the time hereinafter mentioned to 
repeal so much of the Acts hereinafter mentioned as imposes any duties of 
Customs, to the end that other duties may be imposed in lieu thereof; be it 
therefore enacted, etc. 

That upon, from and after the sixth dayof April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five, so much of the Act passed in the Session, held in the 
fourth and fifth years of Her Majesty’s Reign, and entitled, ‘ An Act to repeal 
certain acts therein mentioned and to consolidate the Laws relating to the 
Provincial Duties to be levied on goods, wares, and merchandizes, import- 
ed into this Province,’ or of an Act passed in the seventeenth year of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, and intituled, ‘An Act to continue for a limited time the 
duties imposed on Agricultural Produce and Live Stock imported into this 
Province,’ as imposes any duty of Customs on any goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, or agricultural produce, imported into this Province, shall be, and 
so much of the said Acts is hereby repealed, any thing in the Act passed 
during the present Session to continue that last above cited, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

II. And be it enacted, That upon, from, and after the said day, in lieu and 
instead of all other Duties of Customs imposed by any Provincial Act, (ex- 
cept the duty upon Foreign Wheat imported by the Act passed in the sixth 
year of Her Majesty’s Reign, aud intituled, ‘An Act to impose Duty upon 
Foreign Wheat imported into this Province,’) there shall be raised, levied, 
collected, and paid unto Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and Successors, upon 

oods, wares, and merchandize imported into this Province, except the For- 
eigu Wheat and such articles and commodities as are tes ae in the ta- 
ble of exemption annexed to this Act, the several Duties of Customs re- 
spectively inserted, described, and set forth in the Table to this Act annex- 
ed, and intituled, ‘ Table of Duties of Customs inwards :’ Provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall be constructed to repealjany Tonnage 
Duty, or any duty except such as is imposed on goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize imported into this Province. And provided also that if an 
Timber, Sawed Lumber, or other articles enumerated in the Sched- 
ule to this Act under the head ‘Wood,’ shall be imported into the 
Province on or before the fifth day of July next, in fulfilment or execution 
of any contract for the delivery thereof within this Province, bona fide made 
and entered into before the first day of February last past, it shall be lawful 
for the Governor in Council, on due proof thereof, to remit the amount of 
duties imposed by this Act, aud to order and appoint that no other or high- 
er duty than that which was by law in force immediately befure the ing 
of this Act, shall be levied and collected on the timber, Sawed Lumber, or 
other article aforesaid, to be imported in manner and by the day in that be- 
half above set forth. Proviso, as Timber, Sawed Lumber, etc., contracted 
for before the Ist February, and imported on or before the 5th of Julynext. 

Iil. And be it enacted, That the Duties by this Actimposed shall be deem- 
ed to be Duties within the meaning of the Act passed during the present Ses- 
sion of the Provincial Legislature, and intituled “ An Act to provide for the 
Management of the Customs, and of matters relative to the Collection of the 
Provincial Revenue,”—subject to the provisions of which Act, and of this 
Act, the said Duties shall be mobttaled, raised, levied, collected, paid, and 
recovered, under the provisions under which Duties on like articles were as- 
certained, raised, levied, collected, paid, and recovered immediately before 
the sixth day of April, aforesaid, (or if no Duties were then imposed on like 
articles then under the provisions of the Act first cited,) and her laws ap- 
plicable to the Provincial Customs generally, unless some Act be passed 
during the present Session for the general regulation of the Customs, in 
which case all the Duties hereby imposed shall be ascertained, raised, levied, 
collected, paid, and recovered under the provisions of such Act. 

IV. And be it enacted, That all sums of money which shall arise from 
the Duties hereby imposed, shall be paid to the Receiver General, by the 
Collectors and other ofijicers and persons by whom the same shall have been 
received, and shall form part of the Consolidated Reveuue Fund of this Pro- 
vince, and shall be accounted for to Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and Succes 
sors, through the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury for the 
time being, in such manner and form as Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and Suc 

cessors, shall be pleased to direct. 

V. Provided always, and be it enacted, That the Provincial duty payable 





on any goods, wares, or merchandize, (except foreigu wheat,) which having 
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tuted Mahal te ; be| Plank, Boards, and all kinds of sawed Lumber not herein 

been warehoused in bond before this Act shall come into force, shall , ds, et Lamper not t 

tehen out of the warehouse after that time (except for exportation) shall be charged with duty, per 1000 superficial feet, inch thick.... 0 7 6 

the duty imposed on such goods, wares, aud merchandize by this Act, and} And so on in proportion for any greater thickness....-.----- 

no other, as if the same been imported into this Province at the time | Spirits, or Strong Waters of all sorts, viz:—.--------------- - 

when they shall be so taken out of the warehouse. For every gallon of such Spirits or Strong Waters, except Rum, 

VL. And be itenacted, That all sums of money which shall arise from of anystrengthnot exceedingt hestreugth of proof by Sykes 

the duties hereby imposed, and set forth in words and figures in the said Hydrometer, and so on in proportion for any greater strength 

« Table of Duties of Customs inwa rds,’ shall be sterling money, and payable ot Proof, and for any greater or less quantity than a gallon 

in such coins as may by law be current in this Province, and ec niyalent to —the gallon............... oe 28) can scasees os aa OC. © a 

the amount of sterling money to which such duties may amount in any case; | Rum, oe RS eee ee ee a 

and the weights and measures in the said Table mentioned and set forth,} And further, for any excess over Hydrometer Proof, an equal 

ehall be the imperial weights and measures now by law established in the additional duty per gallon to the duty imposed upon the 

United Kiugdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and in all cases where the said Spirits and Ram by any Act or Acts of the Imperial 

said duties are imposed according to any specific quantity or any specific Parliament and payable in the Province, until the same shall 

value, the same shall be deemed to apply in the same proportion to any greater be provided for by any Act of the Imperial Parliament of 

or less quantity or value. _ Great Britain and freland........-.-....---+-+-++++-+++ 

VIL. And be it enacted, That this Act may be amended or repealed For every gallon of such gre or Strong Waters, or Rum, 
by any Act to be passed in this present Session of the Provincial Legis-| sweetened or mixed with any article so that the degree of 
lature. strength thereof cannot be ascertained—the gallon...-. - 0 2 0 
SCHEDULE.—TABLE OF DUTIES OF CUSTOMS INWARDS. Wine, of all kinds, the gallon ........--- i hexand s3aeasee 0 0 8 
DUTY | And ten per centum ad valorem. ] 
: steRtinG.| Anchovies and Sardines, preserved in oil, for every £100 of 
ARTICLES 8 »p 

Animals, viz :— £4.06 ¢ ME ET i on bck « 6ncssi.ncoe caenes conese sesceses 1 0 O 
Cows and Heifers, ce ccce cceces eecccs coc ees cceees coose us § 0 0 Biscuits and Crackers, do Oe caace 6 eee 080 oceeee 10 0 0 
CUE pais < 00 0060s w08ses ss cbwsse ceeds seSbsievses soos 0 5 0} Clocks and Watches, do eS Jiagkssaon adeeaveget 1 oO @ 
GONE) 6 66 5 bis 60 dns on 5 s6 6 tbe chic be casi dosassisecess wecese 0 2 6] Carriages and Vehicles of all kinds, unenumerated, do do. 10 0 0 
Horses, Mares, Geldings, Colts, Foals and Fillies,.......---- 1 1 ° : —- Essences and er ee PME. inatacseauee . : : 

ee. bd oe 6606 CSU SSSUS SESE CUS ESSE CHOd6d ctC CCE 0 ~ ) sss, Oo O cece ewe eee cer eee cece 
Bie ce eee cee eee eeeee Oem ere reweeeee . “60: 

BN niin kd gnc tbUsehetee WEL diadiusesisasee 0 1 0} Fruit, unenumerated, i ANG Cee 10 O 0 
Oxen and Bulls, and Steers,............--...-----20----- 1 10 0 Fanning and Bark Mills, do OP di. caat cenasesved snes 10 O 0 
Pigs, (sucking,)..---- -----+----++s-eeee see eee eee eee eee 0 © 1} Machinery, unenumerated,do do ...-----++-+++-+-+-+ 10 oO 0 
Swine and Hogs,.---- 3 Lis MSCS idseess d doce sess 0 5 0 Oils, unenumerated, Vegetable, Volatile, Chemical, and Es- 
Seat ne Ne ces S6 LE AGTINNl sy WNdee ones 0 2 O| ‘sential, git Deel ele 10 0 0 

Grain, viz :-— ; at and Sauces, a 2A eae 10 O 0 

Barley, the quarter..---..-.-.---+-+-- SOOSTedcseccecoces 0 3 0 oultry and game, eer 10 0 0 

wheat, Bear, Bigg ...<.. 02.00. cscccs coccse secees cee 0 3 0} Playing Cards, me “Wace obi cndnedeshene 10 0 0 

Buckwheat, Bear. Bigg 2 : 
SES, BN Tes er eee. by Ort Cee eee ee 0 2 OO} Sausagesand Puddings, do do ........-----------+ 10 0 0 
Maize or Indian Corn, (the quarter to be 480lbs)...--..----- 0 3 0} Seeds, not enumerated, do DD scans 465-4:06%0.00508 10 0 O 
a eS ere rrr errr rrr rari re reek 0 3 0O| Vegetables, do a? ee eer eae -- 10 0 0 
eal of all the above Grains, and of Meal not bolted, the Goods, Wares, and Merchandize, not otherwise charged with 
Ns 605i Siisidas 4 0s0ce 8s05es caseeeccweccssscccs cos 2 0 duty, and not herein declared to be free of duty, do do.. 5 0 0 
Wheat Flour, per barrel of 196lbs....-..-----.-- Ses ackeee 0 0 6 = of all kinds, do Ul ccoske isa ckaeee sees 1 0 0 
Bran or Shorts, the cwt..-.-. ..---- -----+ ---e0+ eee eee eee 0 0 3 arc, do WO sve cava sscssesssecs 1 0 0 

Hay, the ton...... 2.2220 ..eee- cee eee eee eee cee eee cee eee es 0 6 0] Burr Stones, unwrought, do do .......-- 0 eseeee sess 1 0 0 

NT MEDD iin Sos os Sena sede cccced secsesceclecstcesce 0 3 O Berr ies, Nuts and Vegetables, used principally in dyeing,do 1 0 0 

Hops, the lb... 2... ..22-- 22-0 cee eee renee ee cece ee cee eee ee 0 0 8 Cotton Wool, do i ~htS0 canes suck aces 1 0 0 

Liquids, viz:— Coals, | do WE 2 icnne ossens cous cnae 1 0 0 
Ale and Beer, if imported otherwise than by sea, the gallon.. 0 © 3] Fir Skins or Peltues, undressed or unmanufactured,do do 1 0 0 
Ale and Beer, in bottle, do, the dozen....--....--.-+-----++ 0 1 0 Hemp, Flax, and Tow, do BES 1 0 0 
Cider and Perry, do, the gallon..........-+--2--++----+- 0 0! Hides, raw, do dO 0.444 «2220+ 0002-00 1 0 O 
Vinegar, do, do...--- .----+-- +--+ - +220 ee eens ee eeee im OC OS Mahogany and Hardwood, unmanufactured for Furnituredo 1 0 0 

When imported by sea, five per centum ad valorem. re Iron, do . PROSE 1 0 0 
Provisions, viz :— Palm Oil, agi eae Se ees 10 0 
NN OU 55 des cb USis heb 55sdbesd tasessSidsseccen @ 3B FG Saw Logs, do Mr caveas casas kauaeaee 28 
ee EPS POCET TRE ER OTE TUL ET TT Cott 0 5 O Soda Ash, do gS EEE POORER :; ¢ 
Cheese do........--. 5 eheSeSSES0b4 cobs eGRREEE bedees oe 0 2 6 Tallow, do a cccebnnneneceenewead : = < 
0 FEE en ee re Ser ee Te eee ee Te 0 5 O Lard, do it .4kdud wotks eaes eek 1 o O 

Hams, do........------- i Fish Oil 1 
Meats, salted or cured, do........---- -----+ --2--+ eee eee .  % ‘ish Oil, do Oe vcusadesboeseere ates 1 0 0 
Meats, fresh of all kinds, do............-.2-02 see-e-eeees 0 4 0| Fish, salted or cured, ‘a {esteem elepes, Ge a 

eats, ’ . 

Candles, Sperm or Wax, the lb....-...---.-----++-+--++-+-- oS is Oysters, Lobsters,and Turtles, do ........----..------ I @ 6 
All other kinds when imported otherwise than by sea... .--. 0 0 1 EXEMPTIONS. 

And if imported by sea, five per centum ad valorem. 00 3 Copies of the Holy Scriptures printed in the United Kingdom of Great 
Potatoes, the bushel ....-.-...-----------+---- Se seenee ce Britain and Ireland. 

na a otherwise than by sea, the barrel weighing, nett sm * Gale ted Deiiien 
> ee eee eens Paee 44 te pare dey) MESS Sere veto ee? Pf Donations of Books or Clothing specially imported for the use of, or to 
Imported by sea, the ton... .---- ---+ +--+ 2-22 eee eee eee »- 0 1 0 be distributed gratuitously by, any Charitable Society in the Province. 

Leather, oe .. : 5 0 Fish, fresh, not described. 

Goat Skins, tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed, per dozen 7 = 6 Horses and Carriages of Travellers, and Horses, Cattle, and Carriages, 
Lamb or Sheep Skins, do do do do....-.++--++++++++++++- 0 6 and other vehicles, when employed in carrying Merchandize, together with 
Calf Skins, do do do per Ib. +... +++ 20+ eee seeee cree cree 4 the necessary Harness and Tackle, so long as the same are bona fide in use 
Kip Gkine, dodo dO do. ... 2... 2c ccccteqs csccsccsscess 08 0 : for that purpose. 
sag —- eee ee eee wii Gace alia ; 4 6 _ and ar — — Offal of cattle and swine slaughtered in bond. 
- See eee Rae Oaee wST eS ee ee Manures of a inds. 
Sole Leather, do... ~.-. +--+ ---+-+++-+- Ein ese reas sees 04 0 0 1} Models of Machinery and of other inventions and improvements in the 
RISES TAO CIO so onc 65cs cccscccecdevistevcess O OUT paw "y P 
Leather Manufactures, viz :— Ola Jank or Oskum. 
Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, viz: . Packages coutalning dutiable articles. 
Women’s Boots, Shoes and Calashes, of leather, per doz. = Philosophical Apparatus, instruments, books, maps, statuary, busts and 
PRs 2 5008 so sees oseees ¥< etvlafhd dag hhh deel Matte «----- 9 7 0) casts of marble, brouze, alabaster or plaster of Paris, paintings, drawings, 
Women's Boots and Shoes of Silk, Satin, Jean or othe stuffs, 6 engravings, etchings, specimens of sculptures, cabinets of coins, medals, 
-~ > Races. p< noire org J is do,.--+++ ++ cree O 7 gems, and ali other collections of antiquities,—providing the same be spe- 
ee ee ee ee rere ee ee ' , cially imported in good faith fur the use of any Society incorporated or es- 
Girls’ Boots, Shoes, and Calashes of leather, under 7 inches in m tablished for philosophical or literary pn tthe = for , Me cusmengenennel 
_ length, por doz. pairs... OO had Ang 2 Stile ada “seal alia bol 0 2 6 the fine arts, or for the use or by the order of any University, College, Aca- 
Girls’ Boots and Shoes of Silk, Satin, Jean or other stuffs, Kid , demy, School or Seminary of learning within this Province. 
al Morocco, otherwise than by eee, dO, .--- ---00+-eeeee ee 03 0 Arms or clething, which any contractor or contractors, commissary or 
And if by sea, five per centum ad valorem © 6 commissaries, shall import or bring into the Province for the use of Her 
Men’s Boots, of leather, per pair....-+++-+---+-+ +0000 --0+ o 3 Majesty’s Army or Navy or for the use of the Indian nations in this Province; 
a 4 ee - ~ a ina .% ye th, a. de a alanis Vata ; ; ; Provided, the duty otherwise payable would be defrayed or borne by the 
oys Boots under 8 inches in length, do,G0,...-.---------- : Treasury of the United Kingdom or of this Province. 
Boys’ Shoes, do, do,.-.--+---2 + +-+eeeseeeeeeeeeeecesees 0 0 Specimens in Natural History, Mineralogy and Botany. 

Sugar, viz:— : Seeds of all kinds, farming utensils and implements of husbandry, ani- 
uscovado and Clayed that has not phil any process e 4 mals for the improvement of stock,—when specially imported in good faith 
whatever, for refining or otherwise, the 1b.....-- eg 0 by any Society incorporated or established for the encouragement of agri- 

Refined in Loaves, Lumpsor Crushed, and Sugar Candy, do 0 0 2] cilture, 
Bastard and all other Sugars whatever, do...--...----..---- 0 0 1 Trees, shrubs. pl 
- : 3, § , plants, bulbs or roots. 

Coffee, anor WO. - +2 oe eee eee ee cere eee ne eee eee e ee eens 0 0 i _ Wearing apparel in actual use, and other personal effects not merchandize, 
Roast ie OQanwne nnn en cen nne cece cere cen ens cewees cone acees 0 0 4 implements and tools of trade of handicraftsmen in the occupation or em- 
Ground, do...... Se a eee 0 90 ployment of persous coming into the province for the purpose of actually 

Cocoa, WO. eens een ne ce eeee cee eee cere rene ceeeee cee ceees 9 0 it settling therein. 
aa Chocolate, do....+.--++0++esee cere cere cere cocees 0 ; : Also, Cordage, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Leather, : Leather Ware, Fisher- 

an ou ‘ai te t vi ctoke i “a Ret teas Somer ee res? eee er 0 0 1 men’s Clothing and Hosiery, Fishing Craft, Utensils and Instruments im- 

be mew ag i PuPnPey nese deebscesocs RO Ae ae ee 0 01 ported into the District of Gaspe from the U nited Kingdom or Channel 
8 7 co ty Hodes onthe eebnaite abet ahr Hd Islands, for the use of the Fisheries carried on therein, subject to such regu- 

mr x Wewesscesconcoescoces soccesseeces secesscoscees ~ 0} lations as the principal Officer of Customs at the Port of Quebec shall make, 
Snuff, oat ~~ Ee ny 3 ial a a tr ih ea 0 0 4) and which he is hereby empowered to establish fur the purpose of ascer- 
ayeeets tor ciiee.. Se er nas nernenenneen cesane-enens ; : ; — that such articles are dona fide intended to be applied for the use of 
r ’ teens tee tS ene Te eee eee were ” | such Fisheries. 
Fruit, viz: 
A a a ae oe Ee —r4 ; 
a aed. 23 THE NEW COLONIAL TRADE ACT. 
PON, GHNOD, GOs 5c se sake ence cscces cscs ceccsccccccess Q 1 0 Anno Quinto and Sexto Victoria Regine. 
Currents, per CWt.. .. .--+ ++ 2-00-02 enee cence e eee ce eeee 0 5 0 CAP. XLIX. 
_ It dO... 222+ veeeee veeeee cece ee rere eceees cnee 0 2 9] An Act to amend the Laws for the regulation of the Trade of the British 
sean ae ‘ ew 21 ne eer Sees ee MORI: OT ee athe fee 0 0 04 Possessions abroad. 
enn on 1b. 2 Raa ing Mahe ebsinga ae aaa 910 ; [ Passed 16th July, 1842. ] 
Raisit “4 pet ais ee De eee ieee ne a ‘Whereas an Act was passed in the Third and Fourth years of the Reign of 
Raisins — ene ad g “ reat ; the my Ng a * ‘sane eo-e O 0 1 His late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled, An Act to regulate the 
aes =o Senn at ¢ 1b in boxes, per 1D.....- ++ 0 0 03 | Trade of the British Possessions abroad, hereinafter designated as “ The Pos- 

Oli ey ‘lin = k 3 i sae cee: een TSP CEL ONS Cheats geeene 0 © 1) sessions Act;’? And whereas it is expedient to make certain alterations and 
De 2 a vr ~ ed 7 - apenas (ksh ane ital tes an 0 0 4 amendments therein: Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
I °» i dil. ew do aa ee ee OR ee ee ee 0 1 0 Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 

on a Oil ca? ‘1 “- -  itgpdoS tak etuabebeeien jee 0 0 4} poral, and ‘Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 

Endia Babt ~ lesen nd a Sho a gyal ilhe aad ala al, mle Ce dd 9 0 2 thority of the same, That, except as hereinafter is provided, from and after 

Spices a Fe Bi eee PP OERG RIOT IONE 0 0 6) the Fifth Day of July One thousand eight hundred and forty three so far as 
Miata 1" * 2h aS oscnshgneres uaseses esters case socene relates to the British Possessions in North America, and from and after the 

Cassia, per A pe a eg 0 O 2! Fifth Day of ; sight t lred ¢ forty 30 fi 
Cinnamon " ~ | Fifth Day of April One thousand eight hundred and forty three so far as re- 
Cloves, _ ‘to Me eee be ene a ee 0 0 lates to the British Possessions in Soutl America and the West Indies, and 
Nutmegs = BRC ST ET OS ee pee eee Oe re 0 0 2| from and after the Fifth Day of July One thousand eight hundred and 
% O10 Ot enss wees ence cose sseseceses 0 0 4) forty three so far as relates to the Mauritius, this Act shall come into 
Pimento, do bOns 40068 coseneds 0 0 0+ 1 b - ° e . . cant i aaiia = 
ME hehe tree ee ee ee eee 7) and be and continue in full Force and Operation for all the Purposes 
Pepper o UL degen tones) utukneee dade cxusik 0 0 0+] mentioned here; 
Mace, do... ; +s oned herein. J : : 
SI Pi rc ys ae eee eee ee Oe ESS aeS eRe e I. And Whereas, under or by virtue of an Act passed in the Fourth 

Wood viz:—..-------......002., Year of Hi ‘ne Choarme the Tiered. int 

Pine, White, and in proportion for any smaller quantity there. Year of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act for grant- 
of. ver 1000 cubic feet or any smaller quantity there- , ing certain Duties in the British Colonies and Plantations of America; for 
Red ee AON ro st SeenON” OAs * SeReGEeR 1 5 0} continuing, amending, and making perpetual an Act passed in the Sixth 

GS Se ede” TTT #89 RAS eo 00 sonmnsnenwas 1 15 0] Year of the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Second, intituled 

PA Tee "se et eee nee ese sane saee.gp 2 15 0} An Act for the better securing and encouraging the Trade of His Majesty’s 

itn: insets “alt SOON lel let lel ache hte a fetes .- 2 10 0} Sugar Colonies in America; for applying the produce of such Duties and of 

Ash. Elm, Tamarac Thy gy matac, and other woods not herein the Duties to arise by virtue of the said Act, towards defray eaten pod 
charged with duty, do.... ...........0000. : 6 Slama aed i oak ated eter Me pid ad ; I 

Staves, standard or measurement, per standard mille cece cece : | Ses of defending, yrotecting anc ecuring | 1e said Colonies and t lantations ; 

Saat ggantns ~ Pete ee eset eons » | for explaining an Act made in the Twenty Fifth Year of the Reign of King 

Puncheon, or West India:—...---..... 22... : ; ‘ntituled An Act »the ens . 
TIN reer ee ernentene Charles the Second, intitu ed An Act for the encouragement of the Greeu- 
ieee Soke eames Sere. ee eee eee 0 10 0 jland and Eastland Trades, and tor the better securing the Plantation Trade ; 
Ps 6 ote eA er eee SeRens a and for altering and disallowing seve ral Drawbacks on Exports from this 
Barrel do. ee 7 ‘ uv { 0] Kingdom and more effectually preventing the « 

, i a Solgar td 0 4 0} Goods to and from the said Colonies and Plantati: na, and improving and 
oe t Quebec standard hundred... ° 0 15 0 | securing the Trade b tween the s ume and the United Kin 2 pod tul- 
Hands vikes, -— i<............ as er ris Semen 7 ‘6 | lowing nities are chargeable upon Wines imported into the British posses 
Wars a oul ek ae ee 0 3} sions in America; (that is to say,) 

’ ED RRHS 666044 SOR6 CHOD Cdn 0 06 06s 40 564660060605 0 @ 


3 | For every Ton of Wine of the growth of the Madciraa. or of any other 








Island or place from whence such Wine may be lawfully imported, and 
which shall be so imported from such Islands or places, the sun of Seven 
Pounds. 

For every Ton of Portngal, Spanish, or any other WIne (except French 
Wine, ) imported from the United Kingdom, the sum of Ten Shillings : 

And whereas, under or by virtue of an Act passed in the Sixth Year of the 
Reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act for re- 
eo certain Duties in the British Colonies and Plantations granted by 
several Acts of Parliament, and also the Duties imposed by an Act made in 
the last Session of Parliament upon certain East India Goods exported from 
the United Kingdom, and for grauting other Duties instead thereof, and for 
further encouraging, regulating, and securing several Branches of the Trade 
of this Kingdom and the British Dominions in America, the following Duties 
are chargeable upon Molasses and Syrups and British Pimento imported in- 
tothe British Possessions in America: that is to say,) 

For every Gallon of Molasses and Syrups (except as in the same Act is 
mentioned,) One Penny: 

For every pound weight EY ey eo of British Pimento (except as in the 
same Act is mentioned,) One Halpenny : 

And whereas, under or by virtue of an Act passed in the Fourteenth Year 
of the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act to 
establish a Fund towards further defraying the charges of the Administration 
of Justice and support of the Civil Government within the province of Que- 
bec in America, the following Duties are chargeable on Brandy, Rum, and 
Spirits imported into any Port of Canada : (that is to say.) : 

For every Gallon of Brandy or other Spirits of the Mauufacture of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, Three Pence : 

For every Gallon of Rum or other Spirits which should be imported or 
brought from any of His Majesty’s Sugar Colonies in the West Indies 
Six Pence: 

For every Gallonof Rum or other Spirits which should be imported or 
brought from any other of His Majesty’s Colonies or Dominions in Ame- 
rica, Nine Pence: 

For every Gallon of Foreign Brandy or other Spirits of Foreign Manufac- 
ture imported or brought from the United Kingdom, One Shilling : 

For every Gallon of Rum or Spirits of the Produce or Manufacture of any 
of the Colonies or Plantations in America not in the Possession or under 
the Dominion of His Majesty. imported from any other Place except 
the United Kingdom, One Shilling: 

And whereas it is expedient that the several hereinbefore mentioned Duties 
imposed by the said Acts respectively should be repealed ; be it therefore 
enacted, That so much of each of the said Three several Acts of His late Ma- 
jesty King George the Third as imposes or authorises the charge of the here- 
inbefore mertioned Duties upon Wine, Molasses, Pimento, and Sprits re- 
spectively, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 

III. And whereas by the said Possessions Act it was enacted, that the 
several sorts of Goods enumerated and described in the Table therein men- 
tioned denominated “ A Table of Prohibitions und Restrictions,” should be 
prohibited to be imported or brought either by Sea or inlaud Navigation in- 
to the British Possessions in America, or should be so imported or brought 
only under the Restrictions mentioned in such Table, according as the seve- 
ral Sorts of Goods are set forth therein, and that if any Goods should be im- 
ported or brought into any of the British possessions in America contrary to 
any of the Restrictions mentioned in such Table in respect of such Goods, the 
same should be forfeited ; and that ifthe Ship or Vessel in which such Goods 
should be imported should be of less Burden than Seventy Tons, such Ship 
or Vessel should also be forfeifed: And whereas it is expedient that the Pro- 
hibitions established by the lastly hereinbefore mentioned recited Enact- 
ment should be materially modified, and that for this Purpose the said En- 
actment should be meiwre My and such Prohibitions Five. be enacted as 
hereinafter are mentioned ; be it therefore enacted, That so much of the 
said Possessions Act as prohibits the Importation of the Goods enumerated 
and described in the Table in the said Act contained and hereinbefore men- 
tioned, such as declares the Forfeiture of such Goods, and of certain Vessels 
importing the same, as hereinbefore mentioned, shall be repealed. 

IV. And be it enacted, That the several sorts of Goods enumerated or de- 
scribed in the table following, denominated “A Table of Prohibitions and 
Restrictions,” are hereby prohibited to be imported or brought, either by 
Sea or by inland Carriage or Navigation, into the British Possessions in Amer- 
ica or the Mauritius, or shall be so imported or brought only under the re- 
strictions mentioned in such Table, according as the several sorts of such 
Goods are set forth therein ; (that is to say,) 

A TABLE OF PROHIBITIONS AND RESTRICTIONS. 

Gunpowder, Ammunitions, Arins, or Utensils of War, prohibited to be 
imported, except from the United Kingdom or from some other British 
Possession, Coffee, Sugar, not being refined, in Bond in the United King- 
dom, Molasses, Rum, being the produce or manufacture of any British 
.Possession within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, ex- 
cept and subject as hereinafter is provided, or being of Foreign Produce 
or Manufacture, prohibited to be imported into any of the British Pos- 
sessions on the Continent of South America or in the West Indies (the 
Bahama and Bermuda Islands not included,) or into the Mauritius, ex- 
cept to be warelioused tor exportation only, and may also be prohibited 
to be imported into the Bahama or Bermuda Islands by Her Majesty’s 
Order in Council. 

Base or Counterfeit Coin, Books, such as are prohibited to be imported 
into the United Kingdom, prohibited to be imported. 

And if any Goods shall be imported or brought into any of the British Pos- 
seseions in America or the Mauritius contrary to any of the prohibitions or 
restrictions mentioned in such Table in respect of such Goods, the same shall 
be forfeited ; and if the Ship or Vessel in which such Goods shal! be imported 
be of less burden than Seventy Tons, such Ship or Vessel shall also be for- 
feited. 

V. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it shall be lawful to import 
into any British Possessions in the West Indies and South America, and into 
the Mauritius, any Coffee the Produce of any British Possessions within the 
Limits of the East India Company’s Charter, and also any Sugar the Produce 
of any British Possessions within the Limits of the East India Company’s 
Charter into which the Importation of Sugar the Produce of any Forei 
Country or of any British Possession into which Foreign Sugar may be le- 
gally imported has been prohibited, and also any Rum the Produce of any 
British Possession within the Limits of the East India Company’s Charter 
into which the Importation of Rum the Produce of any Foreign Country or 
of any British Possession into which Foreign Sugar or Rum may be legally 
imported has been prohibited: Provided nevertheless, that no such Coffee, 
Sugar, or Rum shall be entered in any British Possession in the Wast Indies 
or South America, or in the Island of the Mauritius, as being the Produce of 
any British Possession within the Limits of the East India Company's Char- 
ter from which the same may be legally imported under the Proviso last 
aforesaid, unless the Master of the Ship importing the same shall have de- 
livered to the Collector or Principal ONicer of the Customs, at the Port of 
Importation such certificates of Origin as hereinafter is mentioned, under 
the Hand and Seal of the proper Officer at the Place where the same shall 
have been taken on board; and such Master shall also make and subscribe 
a Declaration before the proper Officer of the Customs that such Cer- 
tificate was received by fim at the Place where such Coffee, Sugar, 
or Rum was taken on board, and that the Coffee, Sugar, or Rum so im- 
ported is the same as is mentioned therein: and such Certificate of Origin 
shall, as regards the Coffee, certify that a Declaration in Writing had been 
made and signed before the Officer giving such Certificate, the Contents of 
which he believed to be true, by the Shipper of such Coffee, that the same 
was really and bona fide the Produce of some British Possession: and such 
Certificate of Origin shall, as respects Sugar, state the name of the District 
in which such Sugar was produced, the quantity and quality thereof, the 
number and denomination of the packages containing the same, and the 
name of the Ship in which they were laden and the Master thereof, to the 
Officer giving the same, by the Shipper of such Sugar, and shall likewise 
certify that there had been produced a certificate under the hand and seal 
of the Collector or Assistant Collector of the Land or Customs Revenue of 
the District within which such Sugar was produced, that such Sugar was of 
the Produce of the District, and that the Importation into such District of 
Foreign Sugar, or Sugar the growth of any British Possession into which For- 
eign Sugar can be legally imported, is prohibited; and such Certificate of 
origin shall, as respects Rum, state the name of the District in which such 
Rum was produced, the quantity and strength thereof, the number and de- 
nomination of the packages containing the same, the name of the Ship in 
which they were laden and of the Master thereof, and shall also testify that 
there had been produced to the party giving such Certificates, by the Ship- 
per of such Rum, a Certificate under the hand and seal of the Collector or 











Assistant Collector of the Land or Customs Revenue of the District within 


| which such Rum was produced, that the same was the production of suck 
} District 


VI. And whereas by the said Possessions Act it is enacted that there shall 
be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto Her M ijesty the several Duties of 
Customs as the same are respectively set forth in Figures in the Table of Dn- 
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e Acts therein referred to, or snbject also to Duty under an Colo- 
wd Ae than the Amount, if any, by which the duty charged by he said 
Possessions Act should exceed such other Duty or Duties ; and it is thereby 
further provided, that the full Amount of the Duties mentioned therein, 
whether on account of such former Acts, or on account of such Colonial 
Law, or on account of the said Possessions Act, shall be levied and recover- 
ed and received under the Regulations and by the Means and powers of the 
gaid Possessions Act: And whereas itis expedient that the said Duties should 
be repealed, and other Duties substituted in lieu thereof: be it therefore 
enacted, That the herein before recited Enactment imposing Duties upon 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize imported or brought into any of Her Majes- 

3 Possessions in America, and so much of the said Possessions Act as ex- 
tends any of such Duties to the Mauritius, and the said Duties and Exemp- 
tions so imposed and established by the said Possessions Act, and the said 
several Enactments in relation thereto, which are herein-betore recited, shall 

epealed. 
a And be it enacted, That there shall be raised, levied, collected, and 
paid unto Her Majesty the several Duties of Customs as the same are re- 
spectively set forth in Figures in the Table of Duties herein-after contain- 
ed, upon Goods, Wares, Merchandize not being the Growth, Production, 
or Manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the British Posses- 
sions in America, or of the Mauritius, or of any of tho British Possessions 
within the Limits of the East India Company's Charter, or the Produce 
of any of the British Fisheries, imported or brought into any of the Brit- 
ish Possessions in America or the Mauritius by Sea or inland Carriage or 
Navigation : 
TABLES OF DUTIES. 


s. d. 
Wheat Flour, the Barrel of 196 lbs. 2 0 
Fish of Foreign Taking or Cu- 2 Dried or Salted, the Cwt. 2 0 
ring. Pickled, the Barrel, 4 0 
Meat, salted or cured, the Cwt. $ 8 
Butter, o 8 0 
Cheese, “6 5 0 
Coffee, se 5 O 
Cocoa, “ 1 0 
Molasses, “7 3 0 
Sugar unrefined, 5 0 
Refined Sugar, the produce of and refined ie per Centum 
in Foreign Countries, valorem. 
Tea, unless imported direct from 
Chima, or unless imported 
from the United Kingdom or } per Pound, 0 1 
from any of the British i 
sessions, 
yirits : 
satis Rum, per Gallon, 0 6 
0 1 


Other Spirits and Cordials, 
Glass aaa, 
Silk Manufactures, 
Spermaceti, 
Wine whether bottled or not, 
Cotton Manufactures, 
Linen ditto, 
Woollen ditto, 
Leather ditto, 
Paper _ ditto, 
Hardwareditto, 
Clocks and Watches, 
Manufactured Tobacco, 
Soap, : 
Candles other than Spermaceti, 
Corks, Cordage, and Oakum, J e at 
Oil, Blubber, Fins, and Skins, the Produce of Fish and Creatures living in 
the Sea, of Foreign Fishing, 15 per Centum ad valorem. 
Articles not enumerated, except such as are com- 
prised or referred to in the subjoined Table of >4 per Centum ad valorem. 
Exemptions. : 
And if any of the Goods hereinbefore proposed to ) , 
be charged with Duty, except Sugar and Tea, | Such Goods shall only be 
shall be imported through the United Kingdom ? charged withthree fourths 
(having been warehous¢ od therein, and beingex- { of the Duties herein before 
ported fromthe Warehouse, or the Duties there- | proposed. 
on, if there paid, having been drawn back. — J 


TABLE OF EXEMPTIONS 


Coin, Bullion, and Diamonds. Horses, Mules, Asses, Neat Cattle, and all 
other Live Stock. Hay andStraw. Tallow and Raw Hides. Salt. Rice. 
Corn and Grain unground. — Biscuit or Bread. Meal or Flour, except Wheat 


bis per Centum ad valorem. 
| 


7 per Centum ad valorem 





Flour. Fresh Meat. Fresh Fish  Fruitand Vegetables, fresh. Carriages 
of Travellers. Wood and Lumber. Cotton Wool. Hemp, Flax, and Tow. 
Drugs. Gumsand Resins. Tortoise-shell. Manuresofall kinds. Herrings, 


taken and cured by the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, and imported from 
thence. Provisions and Stores of every description, imported or supplied 
for the use of Her Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces. All Goods imported 
from the United Kingdom after having there paid the Duties of Consumption, 
and imported from thence without Drawback. 

VIII. And be it enacted, That the Articles enumerated or mentioned in 
the Table of Exemptions hereinbefore contained shall be imported without 
payment of any Duty under this Act, and also such of the following articles ; 
namely, Salted or cured Meat, Flour, Butter, Cheese, Molasses, Cork-wood, 
Cordage, Oakum, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Leather and Leather-ware, Fish- 
ermen’s Clothing and Hosiery, Fishing Craft, Utensils, Instruments, and Bait, 
as shall be imported for the use of the British Fisheries in America, into any 
Place at or from whence any such Fishery is carried on, subject to such 
Regulations as the Commissioners of Customs, or the principal Officer of 
Customs at such Place, shall make, and which they and he are hereby em- 

owered to establish, for the purpose of ascertaining that such articles are 

ona fide intended to be applied to the use of such Fisheries, or that such 
Provisions and Stores as aforesaid are bona fide imported or supplied for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces. 

IX. And be it enacted, That there shall be raised, levied, collected and 
paid unto Her Majesty a Duty of Ten Pounds for every One Hundred 
Pounds of the value yp Sugar refined in Bond in the United Kingdom, not 
being of the growth of any of the British Possessions in America, or of the 
Mauritius, or of any of the British Possessions within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, imported or brought into any of the British Pos- 
sessions in America, or into the Mauritius, by Sea or by Inland Carriage or 
Navigation. Se 

X. And be it enacted, That ifin any of the British Possessions in America 
or the Mauritius any Duty be chargeable by any Colonial Law upon any Arti- 
cles being the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of the United Kingdom, or 
of the British Possessions in America, or of the British Possessions within 
the Limits of the East India Company's Charter, or the Produce of the British 
Fisheries beyond the Duty, (if any) chargeable by such Colonial Law upon 
similar Foreign Articles, the Imperial Duty hereby imposed upon such For- 
eign Articles shall be increased by such Excess or Amount (as the case may 
be) of the Duties so chargeable by such Colonial Law upon similar British 
Articles; and that if any of the British Possessions in Americaor the Mauri- 
tius any Duty be chargeable by any Colonial Law upon Tea oo ge di- 
rect from China, or imported from the United Kingdom or any of the British 
Possessions beyond the Duty (if any) chargeable by such Colonial Law upon 
Tea not so imported, the Imperial Duty hereby imposed y oy Tea not so 
imported shall be increased by such excess or amount (as the case may be) 
of the Duties so chargeable by such Colonial Law upon Tea imported direct 
from China, or imported from the United Kingdom or from any of the 
British Possessions. : 

XI. And be it enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty, 
by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, by an Order or Orders in 
Council to be issued fram time to time, to direct that any article described 
in such Order, being an article chargeable under this Act as an unenumerat- 
ed article with a duty of Four per centum ad valorem, shall be added to the 
List of Exceptions hereinbefore set forth, and shall be free from such Duty, 
and from nd after the time mentioned in such Order for the commencement 
of such exemption, not being less than six months from the date thereof, 
such exemption shall take effect, and such article shall thenceforth, whilst 
such Order shall continue in force, be free from such Daty accordingly ; and 
any such Order may at any time be suspended or revoked by Her Majesty, 
with the advice of Her Privy Council, by any other Order in Council. 

XL. And be it enacted, That the Duties imposed by this Act shall be le- 
vied and recovered and received under the regulations and by the means 
and powers of the Possessions Act, except such of the said regulations as are 
repealed or altered by this Act. 

XII. And be it enacted, That all sums of money granted or payable un- 
der this Act or under the Possessions Act, as Duties, Penalties, or Forfeit- 
ures, in the Bri ish Possessions in Americaor the Mauritius, shall be deemed 
and are hereby declared to be Sterling money of Great Britain; and that 
such monies nay be received and taken in Sterling money of Great Britain, 
or in Foreign Coins at suc h Rates as shall be equivalent to Stetling money 
of Great Britain, and which shall have been fixed by any Proclamation is- 











sued by Her Majesty ; and that all Duties under this Act shall be paid and 
received in every part of the British Possessions in America and in the Mau- } 








ritius according to the Imperial Weights and Measures now by law establish- 
ed; and that, in all cases where such Duties are imposed according to any 
specific quantity or any specific value, the same shall be deemed to apply 
in the same proportion to any greater or less quantity or value ; and that all 
such Duties hall be under the management of the Commissioners of the 
Customs. 

XIV. And be it enacted, That the net produce of the Duties so received 
by the means and powers of this Act shal! be paid by the Collector of the 
Customs into the hands of the Treasurer or Receiver General of the Colony, 
or other proper Officer authorized to receive thesame in the Colony in which 
the same shall be levied, to be applied to such uses as shall be directed by 
the local Legislatures of such Colonies respectively ; and that the produce 
of such Duties so received as aforesaid in the Colonies which have no local 
Legislature shall and may be applied in such manner as shall be directed by 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

XV. And be it enacted, That goods the produce or manufacture of the 
Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, when imported from such 
Islands into the British Possessions in America or the Mauritius, shall be ad- 
mitted to entry upon the payment of tue same Duties as are payable upon 
the like guods the prodnce ormanufacture of the United Kiaglom or of any 
of the said Possessions, upon —— to the principal Officer of Customs 
at the port of Importation of the proofs now required by Law that such 
goods are the production of manufacture of the Islands aforesaid. 

XVI. And whereas the herein-before recited provisions contained in the 
said Possessions Act, which provide that no greater proportion of the Du- 
ties imposed by that Act shall be charged upon any article which is subject 
also to Duty under any Colonial Law, than the amount, if any, by which the 
Duty charged by the said Possessions Act shall exceed such other Duties, and 
that the full amount of the Duties mentioned in the said Possessions Act, 
whether on Account of such former Acts, or on account of such Colonial 
Law, or on account of the said Possessions Act, should be levied and 
received under the Regulations and by the means and powers of the 
said Possessions Act, have been understood and acted upon in divers dif- 
ferent senses in the several British Possessions in America and the Mauritius, 
and in some of the aforesaid Possessions certain Duties have been imposed 
by the Colonial Legislatures or other authorities having the power to im- 
pose Duties, which Duties have been expressly directed by the Colonial 
Acts, or ordinances imposing the same, to be in addition to or over and 
above the Duties imposed by the said Possessions Act, and in these and 
others of the aforesaid Possessions the Duties respectively imposed upon ar- 
ticles by the said Possessions Act, and by the Colonial Acts and Or- 
dinances in such Possessions, have, notwithstanding the aforesaid provisoes, 
been collected in fall without any abatement as in the said Provisoes is con- 
templated: And whereas it is expedient that such Collection in fuil of the 
said Lmperial and Colonial Duties shall be held to be good in Law, notwith- 
standing the aforesaid Provisoes: And whereas doubts have been enter- 
tained whether the Duties imposed upon the importation of goods, wares, or 
merchandize into the West Indies by the said Possessions Act are, under 
the Provisions of that Act, levied upon the like goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize imported into the Mauritius from the United Kingdom: And whereas 
notwithstanding such doubts, the aforesaid Duties have been levied upon 
goods, wares, and merchandize so imported into the Mauritius from the 
United Kingdom, and it is expedient that the levying of the same should be 
held good in Law ; be it therefore enacted, That from and after the passing 
of this Act, no personal Action, Suit, or other Proceeding shall be prosecu- 
ted or commenced against any Officer of Her Majesty’s Customs, or any Of- 
ficer or other Person authorized by the Legislature or other proper Authori- 
ties of any of the aforesaid British Possessions, for or in respect of such Offi- 
cer or Person having levied Duties imposed by the said Possessions Act 
upon the importation of any article in full, without making any deduction 
therefrom in respect of Duties imposed by any Colonial Law or Ordinance 
in full, without making any abatement or deduction therefrom in respect ef 
the — imposed by the Possessions Act upon the same article ; and that no 
personal Action, Suit, or other proceeding shall be prosecuted or com- 
menced against any Officer of Her Majesty’s Customs, or any other Officer 
or other Person empowered by the proper Authorities to collect Duties in 
the Mauritius, for or in respect of such Officer or other Person having levi- 
ed the like duties upon the Importation of any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize into the Mauritius from the United Kingdom as are imposed by the said 
Possessions Act upon the importation of goods, wares, or merchandize into 
the West Indies; and if any Action or Suit, or other proceeding whatsoever, 
shall be prosecuted or commenced against any Officer of Customs, or other 
Officer or Person as aforesaid, by reason of any thing done as aforesaid, it 
shall be lawful for the Defendant in any such Action or Suit or other pro- 
ceeding as aforesaid, to apply to the Court in which such Action shall be 
brought during the sitting of such Court, or to any Judge of such Court du- 
ring Vacation, for stay of proceedings, and such Court and such Judge re- 
spectively shall stay such proceedings accordingly: and all payments which 
may have been made in respect of the Duties so levied in full, or without 
abatement or deduction as aforesaid, or in respect of such Duties so leviec 
upon the importation of goods, wares, and merchandize into the Mauritius 
as aforesaid, shall be held to have been good, and shall not be recoverable 
at Law from any Person or Persons who may have received the same. 

XVII. And be itenacted, That in any British Possessions in America in 
which the Imperial Duties imposed by the said Possessions Act and the Co- 
lonial Duties tmposed by the Laws of such Possessions have both been cus- 
tomarily levied in full without making any deduction from the Lmperial Du- 
ties in respect of the Colonial Duties, or from the Colonial Duties in respect 
of the Imperial Duties, it shall be lawful, from and after the passing of this 
Act, for the Officers of the Customs, and other Officers duly authorized, to 
continue so to levy in full such Imperial and Colonial Duties respectively 
during the continuance of the said Possessions Act, any thing in the said 
Possessions Act contained in any wise notwithstanding. 

XVIII. And be it enacted, That this Act may be amended or repealed by 
any Act to be passed in this preseni Session of Parliament. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-24 109 3-4. ai 
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The packet ship Queen of the West has brought us London papers to the 
6th ult. We have advices also of a later date from France. 

The political intelligence is not very important. In France the public tran- 
quillity remained uninterrupted, and the cabinet of M. Guizot stood firm. In 
Great Britain the Parliament was engaged with the business of the session, 
and many measures of importance will, in due course, become laws. The 
renewal of the Income ‘T'ax has undergene a thorough scrutiny, and any at- 
tempt to abolish it has been met with overwhelming votes in the negative— 
thus proving the power of the reigning minister and the conviciion of the peo- 
ple of the necessity and good policy of this impost. We have copied one of 
the debates on this question; the reader will not fail te observe that Lord 
John Russell seemed to speak of the Income Tax as a permanency; others 
went further and intimated that a perpetual tax on property was most condu- 
cive to the national weal. At all events it is clear that but for the revenue 
derived from this source, Sir Robert Peel could net have made a single reduc- 
tion of duty for the relief of commerce. Deduct the Income Tax and the 
revenue of the last year would not meet the ordinary expenditure. 

Sir Robert Peel, in reply to Mr. Thornely, inquiring if the Sugar of 
Louisiana would be admitted at the low duty by the reciprocity treaty, declared 
himself in favour of that view of the case. ‘There could be no doubt of this 
after perusing the accounts received by the steamer of the first of March. The 
new regulations with regard to Sugar, said 
; “Foreign free labour, on Sugarimported from othercountries having treat- 
1¢3 With the most favoured nation.” 

We drew the attention of our readers to this point in the Albion of the 
week before last. But there is another formality necessary to go through be- 
fore a foreign Sugar can be admitted at the mitigated duty, be it the produce 
This 
18, when speaking of 
The fact is also known to every 


of slave labour or otherwise; viz: the issuing of an Order in Council. 
fact was also made obvious in the Albion of Janu ary 
the admission of the Sugars of Venezuela. 
British Consul, so that if any shipments have been made too hastily from this 
country, the fault lies with the shippers. The Order in Council, however, 
can soon be obtained, and the simple application of the American Minister 
in London to Her Majesty's Government will, we appreliend, be quite sufii- 
cientto bring it forth. 

‘There seems to be some misapprehension in regard to the origin of these 
recipr ity Treaties. Some suppose that England has invented them for the 
purpose of fostering the production of free labour sugar, and depressing that 
made by slave labour. 


This is quite an error. ‘The reciprocity treaty with 
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eaten Se 
this country and England was made in 1818, many years before the latter 
power abolished slavery in her own Colonies, or any restrictions in relation to 
the sugars of slave countries could have been contemplated. So far from 
Sir Robert Peel designing to use this treaty for the purpose of excluding 
foreign slave grown sugar, he is using it for admitting such sugars. 
This is palpable from the tenor of his reply to Mr. Thornely’s question. Be- 
sides, if England desired to restrict the use of slave grown articles, why has 
she just reduced the duty on cotton, which in this country is as much the pro- 
duce of slave labour as sugar ? 

The American people may rest assured that the Government of Great Bri- 
tain has no restrictive views with regard to the trade of this or any other coun- 
try. England will repeal duties, lessen taxes, and remove imposts with all 
the celerity the difficulties standing in the way of such changes will admit 
of, and if she does in a few instances proceed at a slow pace, it is the fault of 
the old system and not of the new practice. 














MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


Gen. Almonte, the Mexican Minister, has left us to return te his country, 
having previously circulated among the diplomatic body at Washington a 
copy of his note to the Government of the United States, demanding his 
passports. The departure of this distinguished individual has given regret to 
a large circle of personal friends, and to all that portion of the American pub- 
lic who lament the cause thereof —for Gen. Almonte has ever conducted him- 
self as became a diplomatic functionary and a gentleman; and in his inter- 
course with the Cabinet at Washington it is, we believe, admitted that in all 
the trying discussions in which he has been engaged, he has observed a sin- 
gular degree of good temper and moderation. 

The immediate cause of his departure—the adoption of the Resolutions by 
Congress in regard to the Annexation of Texas—will not, perhaps, after all 
cause any change in the position of the latter country, for it would appear from 
all that reaches us from that quarter, that the Government of Texas are not 
over anxious to accept the hand of the pressing suitor. Texas, in fact, does 
not like the terms of the marriage settlement, and prefers to remain in a state 
of single blessedness, rather than marry an admirer who will not pay her 
debts, and handsomely provide for ber. This hesitancy offers to Mexico an- 
other favourable moment for bringing the vexed question to a satisfactory 
conclusion. By opening a negotiation, through the medium of any friendly 
power with Texas, for the purpose of acknowledging her independence, an 
arrangement could doubtless be made highly advantageous to both. A friend- 
ly negotiation, too, would enable Mexico to fix a reasonable and proper boun- 
dary tothe new State, and thus avert those fatal disputes that will inevitably 
follow an union of Texas with the United States, without the consent of 
Mexico. Mexico must have learned the views and feelings ofthe annexation 
party in this country on perusing Mr. Tyler’s bill of last year. She must 
have observed that Texas by that instrument had suddenly acquired a very 
portly growth—that she was made to embrace within her limits Santa Fe and 
a vast region of country hitherto supposed to appertain to New Mexico, and 
that in fact, Texas almost meant Mexico! Let Mexico, then, be wise in time; 
let her come forward and frankly admit that Texas is independent of her, and 
take care to have Texas and her limits properly defined—for if the other 
course be taken, and annexation ensues before such limits be fixed, Mexico 
may be assured that every inch of her territory between the Rio dei Norte, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific, will be placed in litigation. 

In negotiating a friendly treaty such as we recommend, it is not needful 
to adhere to the ancient limits of Texas, for Texas as it now presents itself 
is a nation carved out by the sword. The Texans can properly claim all 
the territory they have conquered, and now hold in defiance of Mexico; 
but the territory so situated, although vast in extent, rich in quality, and 
beautiful in all its aspects, is moderate in its dimensions compared with the, 
Texas conceived in the imaginative mind of Mr. Tyler. Mexico should not 
hesitate or cause further delay, for what the sword of Texas has clearly 
won the pen of Mexico may as well convey away, and thus avert greater 
calamities. 

We are given to understand that Mexico is willing to do this, provided 
the mediating powers will guarantee to Mexico that Texas shall, at no time 
hereafter, annex herself to the United States. England, France, nor any other 
mediating power could not give such a guarantee, and it is not reasonable 
to expect it. Texas, on the admission of its independence, would become 
its own master, and could dispose of itself as it pleased ; and even should it 
unite itself to the great Northern American confederacy—an event, in our 
opinion, somewhat doubtful—it would be with proper and defined limits, 
and without causing any new uneasiness to her southern neighbour. The 
dread of further encroachments from Texas—be it a partof the United State, 
or otherwise—is not much to be apprehended if the Rio del Norte be made 
the line of demarcation for its southern limits ; for the vast and sterile region 
lying south of that river would be a serious barrier to a Texan or American 
invading army. 





Canada,.—We regret to learn from Canada that the resignation of Mr. Ro- 
binson, the new Inspector-General, has been accepted by His Excellency the 
Gvoernor-General, and that Mr. R., for the present, retires to private life. 
This resignation, it will be recollected, was offered, in consequence of Mr. 
Robinson feeling himself unable to support the University Bill of the Cana- 
dian Cabinet ; and he therefore gives up a highly lucrative and important 
office for the sake of principle—a sacrifice on his part alike honourable to him 
asa Christian, a public man and a gentleman. 

Mr. Sherwood and other Conservatives, friends of the Church and of King’s 
College, voted for the second reading of this Bill; but they did so in order to 
save Lord Metcalfe’s Cabinet the embarrassment of a defeat, and possible, 
consequent, dissolution—Mr. Draper, who may be considered as the Premier, 
having pledged himself to those gentlemen that the Bill should not be perse- 
vered in beyond the second reading during the present Session. In taking 
this course we do not see that they are entitled to censure ; they had a choice 
of two evils before them and they adopted that which appeared to be the 
least, in a general and comprehensive point of view, such as they, acting in 
their legislative capacity, were bound to take. It should also be borne in 
mind that the friends of King’s College chiefly pressed for a postponement of 
the measure, and that object was obtained. 

We rejoice to learn that the Canadian Parliament have voted one thousand 
pounds to Col. Fitzgibbon in compensation for his losses and sufferings— 
thus duing an act of tardy justice to one of the most loyal and devoted of 
Her Majesty’s subjec ts. 

We trust that justice will also, ere long, be rendered to other sufferers, 
whose claims are of the most urgent kind; and we rely on the justice and 
honour of Lord Metcalfe, whose aid will be so potent in pressing these claims 
on the Legislature, to clear off this list of long and suffering complainants. 
Lord Stanley has decided in favour of most of those claims: indeed, his 
lordship in all such affairs exhibits admirable liberality in acknowledging their 
justice, but his lordship, with a dexterity equally admirable, generally con- 
trives tolay the burthen ofcompensation at somebody else's door. 





THE CANADA TARIFI 

The Legislature of Canada having just passed a new .Customs Act, 
some parts of which affect the trade with the United States, we have deem- 
ed it proper to give insertion to it entire. It will be found in this day’s im- 
pression 

But the Colonial Act is not a complete and satisfactory document without 
the Intercolonial Trade Act of the Imperial Parliament, which also imposes 
duties on the admission of foreign merchandise. There are in fact iv the 
colonies two sets of dutries, one imposed by the Parliament of England, the 
other by the Parliaments of the respective colonies. We have therefore 
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reprinted the last Imperial Act, and as the two stand side by side, the mer- 
chant of Canada or of the United States will be at no loss to understand the 
footing on which the trade of the two contries is placed. For example, the 
Colonial Act levies a duty of only sixpense on a barrel of flour, which appears 
unexplainedly low ; but if the eye be carried to the same article in the Im- 
perial scale it will be seen that two shillings are there imposed in addition, 
making two and sixpence in the whole. 

We have printed some extra copies of these two scales, which may be 
obtained at our office. No merchant oa either side of the lines can properly 
carry on his business unless in possession of these documents. 

New Brunswick.—We have received a communication from a writer, 
signed Another descendant of an American Loyalist, warmly espousing the 
cause of the Lt. Governor, and denying that he sought to introduce the “ re- 
sponsible pestilence ” into the Colony ; but our limits oblige us to postpone 
all consideration of the subject until next week. 

New Bricuton CrassicaL anp Minitary AcADEMY—EXHIBITION OF 
Purits at Nisio’s SaLoon.—We'were prevented from attending the inter 
esting exhibition of Mr. Duff’s pupils—but we learn from authentic sources, 
that the exercises were conducted in a style that commarded the admira- 
tion of a numerous and highly respectable audience ; the precision and ac- 
curacy of the military evolutions, are spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise. The declamatory exercises, also, gave evidence of the careful train- 
ing of the pupils, in this important branch of education. We are happy to 
learn that Mr. Duff’s Institution is liberally and deservedly patronized 
The business of the Academy will be resumed on the Ist of May next. 


NEW WORKS. 

‘ Undine’ and ‘Sintram and his companions,’ which together form No. 3 
of Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice Reading; both are from the pen of 
Baron De la Motte Fouqué. The one translated from the German by the 
Rev. Thomas Tracy, the other re-published from Burns’ London edition. 

Undine is a most captivating romance, in which the natural and superna 
tural are so delightfully blended that the reader is easily and agreeably recon 
ciled to this latter peculiarity in German literature.‘ Sintram and his Com 
panions’ is a tale founded on divers traditions of Germanic customs in war, 
festivity, &c. Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

‘Keeping-house,and House-keeping,’ a domestic story,edited by Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Hale. This is an amusing story, detailing the mishaps and annoyances 
which betel a lady who after marriage commenced house-keeping without 
being in the slightest degree acquainted with its duties. ‘The disorder which 
prevailed in the household of Mrs. Harley, (the lady in question,) suggests 
the necessity of young ladies who desire to be ‘ settled in life,’ attending to 
something besides dress and novel reading if they wish to throw around 
‘home’ all the attractions which the word is capable of implying. Harper 
& Brothers. 

‘ History of the Society of Friends,’ compiled from the standard records and 
other authentic sources by William R. Wagstaff, M.D. The records of the 
rise and progress of this amiable class of individuals are from certain cireum- 
stances, generally speaking, unsuited to general reading. This considera- 
tion induced the author to prepare a compendious history from the works of 
the standard historians and primitive members of the Society. The present 
publication, Part I., is entirely devoted to transactions on the other side 0, 
the Atlantic, but it is the intention of the author to issue another work de. 
signed as Part II., giving an account of the trials and privations to which the 
Society have been subjected in this country. Wiley & Putnam. 

“ Human Magnetism, its claims to dispassionate inguiry,’ by W Newn- 
ham. The increasing interest which Magnetism continues to excite in the 
public mind, renders almost any work acceptable which may be written on 
the subject. In this instance, the author contends for and attempts to show 
the utility of its application for the relief of human suffering, and even ad- 
mitting the possibility of such being the case, it ought not be too lightly dis- 
carded from the attention of those who have charge of the physical well- 
being of the human family. Wiley & Putnam. 

“ History of the French Revolution,” its causes and consequences, by F, 
Maclean Rowan. This history embraces the period, trom. the time of Louis 
XIV., to the coronation of Napoleon Bonaparte as Emperor. The experience 
of that period is capable of affording a valuable lesson to both people and 
rulers of the present day—the former can learn that the blessings of liberty 
are notto be obtained by the headlong career of violence, iniquity, and 
bloodshed—thus making for themselves the very evils they seek to avoid 
the latter that the rights and immunities of the people are not to be disre. 
garded, if they would preserve their country from the calamities which befel 
the French Nation at the time of which this history treats. Appleton & Co. 
200 Broadway. 

“ Life of Oliver Cromwell,” by Robert Southey, LL.D. A small but 
valuable volume, which by its conciseness has equal advantages with a book 
of superior dimensions—every circumstance of importance, both in the life 
of Cromwell and in the history of his time, has received the most scrupu- 
lous attention ; whilst brevity most happily characterises the narrative.—D. 
Appleton & Co 

We have received parts 1 and 2 of “ European Agriculture and Rura) 
Economy,” from personal observation by Henry Colman. The author, 
is now in England as Agricultural Commissioner for the United States.— 
Of this gentleman we have spoken more at length in a former number ot 
this paper—for the present suffice it to say, that his “ European Agricul- 
ture” ranks amongst the most valuable publications of the day.—Arthur D. 
Phelps, 124 Washington Street, Boston—and Wiley & Putnam, New York 

“ Stable Economy,” a treatise on the management of horses, in relation 
to stabling, grooming, feeding, watering, and working, by John Stewart, 
veterinary surgeon, Glasgow. When itis considered how great an amount 
of capital is vested in horses of various descriptions, and the mgnorance gen 
erally betrayed by owners and servants in case of disease or accidents, the 
necessity for a standard work on their management is obvious. This work 
is accompanied with notes and additions adapting it to the American food 
and climate, by our worthy friend A. B. Allen, Esq., editor of the Agricul- 
turist, who may be considered an oracle on the subject, and in fact on all 

matters appertaining to farm stock.—Appleton & Co. 

“A complete system of Latin Prosody,” by Patrick Casserly. In this 
work the rules are given in Latin hexameter verse, followed by a literal 
trauslation, which the author thinks is better calculated to leave a permanent 
impression on the memory of the student. The object of the compiler has 
been to give a compendious, but complete, system of Latin Prosody—and 
from his own classical attainments, we should judge him eminently quali- 
fied for the task. As a work for schools and colleges, it can be fully recom- 
mended, as one of the most useful that can be put in the hands of those who 
wish to acquire a correct knowledge of this highly important branch of 
classical study. Casserly and Sons, 108 Nassau-st. 

“ Eothen or Traces of Travel brought home from the East.” ‘This is the 
title of an agreeable and instructive work, which is one of Wiley & Put 
nam’s Library of Choice Reading. 

“Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch,” the most interesting trial for 
witchcraft ever known, printed from an imperfect manuscript by her father 
Abraham Schweilder, pastor of Coserow, in the Island of Usedom, edited 
by W. Meinhold, and translated from the German, by Lady Duff Gordon: 
This forms No. 2 of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of ChoiceReading. 





N ITCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway 
121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. 
curtain rises ai 7 o'clock. 


Dress Circle 50 Ce nts; Pit 
Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 




















THE ALBION FOR 1845. 


for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 


The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 


Persons subscribi 


gravings:—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed in a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. It is of avery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired. Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now ame It isa rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 
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PARK THEATRE. 

Last night of “ Fashion.”—The Manager respectfully announces that in consequence of 
engagements long since entered into with Theatrical Stars, he isconstrained to withdraw 
Mrs. Mowatt’s New Comedy after this evening. A 

This evening, April 5th, will be performed for the 12th and last time the New Comedy 
0 Fashion! 

With the New Farce of wone to Texas! 
Mr. Puacipe is engaged for a limited number of nights, and will appear on Monday, and 
every evening during the ensuing week. 





RAND FLORICULTURAL EXHIBITION.—RUSSELL’S SUPERB GIGANTTU 
HT RHODODENDRONS, With several thousand flowers on each! are now in bloom, 
and can be seen at his Garden, in Henry-street, Brooklyn, near the South Ferry. These 
Rare Productions were raised from Seeds, in 1826; and now present to the eye one of the 
most magnificent displays of flowers ever beheld. 

Admittance 25 cents; Children 124 cents each. 


Open from 6 A.M., till 6 P.M. al5 It 





D hadal PUBLISHED, NUMBER THREE OF MARTIN'S EDITION OF 
The Holy Bible; fi 
ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS, AND ACCOMPANIED BY NOTES AND DrVOTION- 
AL REFLECTIONS, BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 

The immense circulation already attained compels the publishers to arrange the supply 
to their agencies upon as permanent a footing as possible. The three numbers now pub- 
lished will enable persons to decide on the merits of the work, and those desiring to sub- 
scribe will facilitate the publication by handing their names to our agentsas early as prac- 
ticable. The engravings in this edition being all on Steel, and the whole work proportion- 
ately superior to any other, the publishers are anxious toavoid the possibility of injuring 
the copies by anything like steam-hurry, particularly as they possess every means and 
facility for publishing the numbers with alt reasonable expedition, R. MARTIN & Co, 
ald 1 26 John-street. 





OTS FOR THE RECOVERY OF DORMANT PROPERTY, AND BRITISH 
AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY,—For the 
prompt insertion of Advertisements in all the British, American, and Canadian News- 
papers, and for Galignani’s Messenger, Paris. f 

MR. THOMAS RAWLINGS, of No. ! New-street, corner of Wall-street, being ap- 
pointed Avent to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walbrook, near the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, the accredited Agent for every LONDON and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER, 
solicits attention to the advantages offered by this Agency, and trusts that the facility of 
communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENGLAND, the STATES, and 
CANADA, will be duly a sposeinted, 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index, embracing a period of ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wanted—reterence to the 
same may be had through this office. 

Mr. Rawlings being in constant communication with the first legal authorities, will at 
all times enable him to give the best advice connected with DORMANT PROPERTY. 

Copies of Wills procured from England, and all important affairs transacted with confi- 
dence and despatch. 

All legal or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authenticated, 
and accompanied by an affidavit made before a Magistrate or British Consul, whose official 
seal and signature must be attached. 

€@” The first References given (if required.) 

A priuted list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH papers, as officially or- 
dered by the Government, containing the circulation and the amount of Saty maid by each 
paper, may be had or inspected on application at the office. a& oc alo tt 








PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
Mr. W. DINNEFORD respectfully announces that, having taken a LeAse of the abeve- 
named Theatre, he will open it on 
MONDAY 7th APRIL, 1845, 
With a series of 
Dramatic Representations, 
Which shall be, in every respect, worthy of public patronage. 
The first performance which he will have the honour of producing will be the Classie 
Tragedy of Antigone ; 
(The chef deuvre of the genius of Sophocles,) which has been received with the most ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm in the Citiesof 
BERLIN, PARIS AND LONDON : 
Adapted to the English Stage by IV. Bartholomew, Esq., the CHoRAL Music, by 
Mendelssehn. 
To produce this great creation of the Tragic Muse, with classic effect, the Stage wil! he 
constructed after the 
Model of a Grecian Theatre ; 
And the scene, costumes, groupings, &c., will be in perfect keeping. 
Tne Lessee is happy to announce that he has secured the co-operation and assistance o! 
MR. G. VANDENHOFF, 
As STAGE-DIRECTOR; under whose superintendance this classic Drama will be produced, 
and who will sustain the character of 
CREON. 
Tue Musicat Direction will be in the hands of 
Mr. George Loder; 
With an efficient Orchestra, and powerful Cuorus, capable of giving full effect to 
Mendelssohn's Sublime Music. 
_ The characters will be filled by a SeLecTep Company; and no expense will be spared 
in putting the Drama worthily on the stage. mh29 tf 


MUSIC M. FIELD, Professor of the Pianotorte, (from the Royal Academy of 
YE Music, London,) respectfully informs his friends that he has recently returned to this 
city, and gives lessons on moderate terms, on the Piano, in Singing, and thorough-bass : 
also on the Organ and Seraphine, and the new-invented Aolianatiachment to Pianofortes. 
Satisfactory references given. 101 Liberty-street. aml5 4t* 
{GH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.,--Dixecrors.—The Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 

Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le- 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John o— Esq. ‘ 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A., 
ot Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) 
Master—Mr. 'T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Fdinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon! (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY GEOGRAPHY, ARITH.- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
tanght READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Hicher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. ; 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdavs, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. ‘ 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian 

There is a general Examination of the Schoo] at the end of the Session, when prizes are 

y epee amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
duc 

The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
_ Montreal, September 21. 1844. ablst sat’y m 
ARY ANN LINGFORD, formerly of Welshpool, (subsequently of Shrewsbury) in 
England, came to New York about 7 or & years ago, and commenced business as a 

Milliner and Dress-maker. Information of her place of residence and present address, if 
she is alive,—or of the time and place of her decease, if dead,—will be thankfully received 
by the British Consul, 30 Merchant’s Exchange. mh29 3t 

OTICE OF REMOVAL.,.—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of his 

Office No. 156 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-street, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Billson Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 

ew York, January 8th, 1845. aboct-f 

LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 

way, Corner otMurray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.] 

_ Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two ** Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. “4 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at othe 
that no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy, 
weather. : 
anu (Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &e., &e., forward 

y desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WAN TED—T wo or three skilful operators. Apply as above. i aboejl5 
FASHIONABLE TALLORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House. 

fhe subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in gen 
eral, that they have taken the above Establistiment, and are prepared to supply those wl ) 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen's wear ing appar . 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing zools e : 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city th i> 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season. which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready a le 
clothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frocl s, sh nen, 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., which will be sold at very reduce i - nae, ' 

DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors- 
No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 
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| N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN of classical education, and who has aihnnauen tin. 


ho hasat rh } ° 
i ledge of the French and Italian languages, having resided for im any ; eee eee 
and Italy, would be happy to undertake the education of two or three pay Rep pony ts 
family, to whom he would devote his whole morning until 3 o'clock; or he wo ‘d pt vets 
lessons to classes in schools, in French and Italian. “He is already engaced in one of t 


{ tl 
first families in the city for the after part of the day sitet 











He can adduce relerences of the highest respectability. Address G. M.. at this of- 


aml54t 


fic 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
ot the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 





arranged f 
their es pene etre each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th #f each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 

Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing frem New _ Days of Sailing from 
i York. Liverpool. 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 ; August 26, Dec. 26, April 2 
Montezuma, P. B.Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, 2, * 3. “ 21 ¢ 6 « 6, “ § 
Roscius, J. Collins, “mm, « “ 26 « 11, “ oli, “ 
Europe, urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “« 46 .* M, .% # 

amuel Hicks, Bunker. cm" Ss * 16} Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
New York Cropper, “gg, “* Si, “« 2 ~ * bed 6 “« 6 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 26, “ 26, “© “i “ Wd « yy 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 «wm, * HM, “ 16 
Columbus, Cole, wie “thie ee ea, §§ & «¢ & 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, Marchl, July 1 
Yorkshire, er. “« & “2, “ 2 ba 6, “6 6, “ 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 26, “ 26, “ 26 « Tf *§ 1 * 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “16, “o 6 “* 16 
Cambridge, Barstow, “6 « 6, “« 6 “« 21, “ 21, “ 2 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
england, Bartlett, “21, “« 2, « OF , oe. ee 6S 
Rochester, Britton, 94 3 «6, “« “2, “ Wy “~ 
Garrick, Trask, “%, « i, July 1, 
Oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,............ $100. 

beg “4 from _** to New York, y25 

Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus 
bridge, and New York, 







o 
GOODHUE & CO., or ©. H. MARSH 
: ay . , , BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 


shire Engin, Cam. 
ALL, N. 


»N.Y 
; : , T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
: BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpest Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW yore AND LONDON PACKETS ,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suce 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and 20th, and trom Loudon on the 7th, 17th, and 27tho 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York London, 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1]/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« i, 10, e 2. of ae = 2 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 2, ** 20, **  20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick} Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. I} “ 17, “ 17, « 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, «10, “10, * ff? Ss .* ml U6wFlUw@ 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20, “«  20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), FE. E. Morgan, {/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. If * 17,0 “ #17, “ 47 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “10, s'10, eo Ry ¢ F, —— Ve 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 2 6 20, “«  20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, V. S. Sebor, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1f “ 17, “* 17, “ 49 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, oe 10, = 2 a Be te 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, s¢ 20, “ 20, « 20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb, 7 
) These ships are all of the first c]jass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, i6th April, Aug., and Dec. 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. — Baltimore, E, Funk, master, i6th May, Sept. and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem, For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. ‘ 
BONNAFFE & Co., Avents, Havre 





ie EAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
WO Ship Co.'s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
on ae GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as tollows: 


From Liverpool. From New York. 





























Great Western,..... Saturday 29th March Great Western....'hursday..... 24th April 

| QOinscetensdceseosas ha as cas 17th May do sdiiices - 12thJune 
GBisiix .do -5th July ages fe SS Sist July 
Great Britain... do .2d Aug ritain.....Saturday...... 30th Aug. 
Great Western ......... GO coves 25d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday...... 18th Sept 
Great Britain.........- BDsicece 27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday....... 25th Oct 
Great Western..... sev esscesve lith Oct. Great Western....Thursday,...... 6th Nov 
Great Britain........... dO... 666 22d Nov’r. { Great Britain..... Saturday........ 20th Dee 
Passage money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $ioo, and $5 Stew- 


ard’s fee, 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front st 
New York, 27t 1 January, 1845. abfebitt 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF i200 
— AND 440 HORSE POWER EACM—Under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 















Hibernia .....ccccecsccccccescessvees COMMARGET 0600 crccccccsccevoscsccecs A. Ryrie, Esq. 
CASE, 0456.0 605.0 60040500 100650002 <pacnes do C. MH. E. Judkins, Esq 
Caledonia EEC TE ES OR rr eye. E. G. Lott Esq. 
Britannia MOvccrnasaneds 09405640004sssnh chau J. Hewitt. Esc, 
Wiil sail from LIVERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: 9” 
From Liverpool. ‘rom Boston. 
Hibermia,....cscccccscccccccccccscvsceseccccvcvcccsccessscsscvecessccse March Ist 
Cambria....ccccccccseccccescocccce MQIen 4th. .cessccccccccseccecececes April Ist. 
SE <6 66 c000 06 n0es ct seccnsseal RPT BiB sc dcisvisevesestsscsoccoces Ree iat 
ee acccceccscocesed MOTE IDER. a cccccccsccess lo. 16th 
BPMMRMIB. . 0c ccccce cosccccvecccsceel a PPP errr eoreccsecsece une Ist 
PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Liverpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20. - 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.— 
except specie, received on days of ——s »ply to 
aml tf A b BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street. New York. 
Hewakp HOTEL, NEW YORK.—THOMAS & KOE, Proprietors.—This well- 
koown establishment, at the corner of Broadway and Maiden Fase in the City of 
New York, is now opened under the direction and proprietorship of the undersiened by 
whom its high reputation as an Hotel of the first class, will, it ishoped be fully sustained 
It has been put in the most thorough and complete repair, painted and refitted. Those 
arrangements which have ever rendered it equally attractive and convenient to men of 
business, to men of leisure, and to private families, will be continued, the plan still exist- 
ing of hav ing two different hours for meals, so that all may be suited. This arrangement 
it is believed, is a peculiar feature of the establishment, and has proved eminently satisfac. 
tory to all its visiters. In addition to the exertions of the undersigned, those of Mr John 
Thomas, formerly of the American Hotel, Albany, and late of the United States Hotel 
Saratoga Springs, will be used, to insure, as far as possible, the satisfaction of the friends 
of the House and the public generally. The undersigned look, with confidence, to the 
maintenance of that favour with which the ‘* Howard Hotel ” has ever been ‘honour. 
ed. M. J. THOMAS, 
STEPHEN R, ROE 
(Late commander of the Hudson River Steamboat Empire ) 
New York, Jannary 31, 1845. m22 3t 
( {UANO.—The undersigned has received from the Peruvian Company a cargo o 
¥ Guano, which is offered tor sale in bags of about 150 pounds each, and is warranted 
to be the gennine Peruvian Guano, corresponding to the tests and analysis instituted b 
Ure, Voelckel, Klaproth, and other scientific chemists. To induce farmers to make poled 
experiments with this valuable manure, the price is reduced to two and a hal ¥ 


No Freight, 








pound, from which the following deductions will be made ;— ial 

In lots not less than five toms..........sesseeceeeeesseeeres 10 per cent., or 2 1-4 cts per Ib. 

“s ‘ “ * ten tons.. wo & 4 6 21-3 cts per Ib. 

“ e OUT © BOR Wise cc cesvce sseecasconne come © & 2 cents per lb. 

It may be had in small parcels of no than one bag, at Thompson’s Stores, Brooklyn, 

near a Ferry—and in larger quantities by applying to EDWIN BARTLETT, ’ 
aml5 4t 


42 South-street, N.Y’ 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET ‘DON, 
26 Corshill. Empowered by Act of Ro men 7 —_ "or LONDON. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
General Agent for the United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society [Medical Examiners 


J. KEARNY RODGERS, 110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER EHosack, M. D., 101 
Frank|in-street. 7) 





Bankers, 

The MERCHANT’S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Solicitor, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lewer than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
af rey ee ay the lapse of a year. 

ersons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” 
advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in 
extensive. 
_ The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded b 
their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure elsewhere. y 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
= forms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 

ent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at So’clock, P.M. F, : 
Society. dvs Fee paid by the 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 

SUANO nt —— ry re a bak ta abnov3e 

JANO,ex<02The Cargo of the Ship Shakspeare, from Ichaboe, of ve — ; 
G warranted pure as imported, at $40 per ton, of 2000Ibs. (if sold in tight casket amet. 
ditional charge for the package). For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by * ‘ 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South-street 

E. K. C. & Co., have also for sale the best authenticated works on Guano orovi ’ be 
yond a doubt, that it enhances the value of all crops, from 30 to 75 per pond be mt tes 
cost; and market gardening much more, bringing forward vegetables from 2 to ae ond 
earlier—3 cwt. is the full average quantity used peracre. It is said also, to be . p 
ventive agains: rust, mildew, and the fly in wheat and rot in potatoes. wks mat 

OHN NDIYVMO, a for the wow peak ALBION, the OLD CounTRYMAN. andCHaM 

7 , ‘ow 7 > o r babe ‘ « 
BERS’ EpinNsuURGH JouRNAL No. 8 Tenks. Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
TRE AWMOB.ccccccccces coeceseesscercesrecccsccscecs - 
The Old Countryman,.....--+. cesses sae “ is ° = ay 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal................ ina OO 3@ rv 
te As the new volumes of these commence the nning of the wane. all - 
tending to become subseribers to either of them, are requested to a nd th oi , Me sate ie 
Nimmmeas soon as poesible. 1eir orders to Mr 

Sub ser seceihet ee ee -street, Toronto. 

Tite \LEBRATED BOEHM F TE, adopte the 
Royal and ve London Royal Acade oa atl pres ot ae 
-rofessor P IP ERNST 1 espectfull . 
dion = Ww "Fiut <A sy te 1 - to eredy it ieGaen on the ereat success of the 
on it. He would invite amateurs to call at hig bow Fully Cy ee hd ge lessons 
ull at his music ! ; : 

will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them to” $95 Broadway, where he 
_ nal ‘ ; explain to them the peculiarities of the invention, 


te 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone. ¢ 

: L ! ne, and its great pe ior 

N.B Mr. Ernst still continues as useal to a its great perfection of tune. 


_N. B. Mr. 5 give inst ( 2 ary Flute 
Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker-street., sitet ae teas ene 
oC 


enjoy the important 
Great Britain is very 









ptionsalso receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell Kine 








Sahat saan aE 
Paris Conservatoire 
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